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MERICAN Literature is old 
Beinn now to have a tradition, 

and one of its traditional giants 
is Oliver Wendell Holmes. Yet it is 
just possible that Holmes’s fame, de- 
spite his pretty wit and his exquisite 
handling of verse, may some day rest 
on his work in medicine. It was he 
who gave to another doctor, the cele- 
brated nerve specialist, whose likeness 
ornaments our cover, the advice that 
literature, though a good walking 
stick, is but a poor crutch. However, 
there is no doubt that, in the public 
mind in general, Dr. Mitchell’s nov- 
els have largely obscured his _pro- 
fessional reputation. In his own mind 
there is no basis whatever for this; he 
writes to us: “I find there is an im- 
pression abroad that, because I amuse 
my leisure with novels in the summer 
time, I must have given up that which 
is first and foremost and in comparison 
to which all novel writing is child’s 
play.” 

The rewards of the successful novel- 
writer are many : those of the great one 
are supreme,—such as Fielding’s flat- 
tering mention in Gibbon’s marvellous 


history of “ The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire ”; but there is no 
question that Dr. Mitchell is right. 
The greatest adulation cannot com- 
pare to the comfort in the mind of a 
man who knows he is devoting himself 
sincerely to his real life-work,—espe- 
cially when that work is in the noblest 
of professions,—one that makes all 
mere scratching on paper seem a su- 
perfluous and trivial thing. Yet many 
people would be sorry did Dr. Mitchell 
not find some summer leisure from his 
vocation and devote it to his avocation. 





R. Henry Harland, whose novel 

“ My Friend Prospero” is one 

of the first books to be published 
in 1904, has already begun writing 
another one. At last he is to make a 
little trip in fiction to America, to New 
England,—and one may _ shrewdly 
guess to that pretty town Norwich on 
the Thames, which he loves almost if 
not quite so much as Italy. Mean- 
while he is in person making a trip in 
the other direction, for, since he finds 
the American winters trying, he is 
about to return to his London home, 
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and afterwards probably to that Italy 


dear to his wife, and dear also to him- 
self, as readers of his three Italian 
novels are well and charmingly aware. 
We wonder if readers of Mr. Harland’s 
novels are aware of his volumes of 
equally delightful short stories: ‘‘ Com- 
edies and Errors,” “ Gray Roses ” and 
“ Mademoiselle Miss ”’? 


HE personal equation plays what 

seems sometimes an undue part in 

biographies. Consider how little 
real interest there is in many famous 
people, about whose characters and 
lives we should never persist in read- 
ing, were it not that in some one line 
they had made themselves conspicu- 
ous. For instance, without meaning 
to say that Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
not an interesting person, consider how 
much more dramatic the personality 
and circumstances of his son have been. 
When his son in turn comes to write 
Julian’s life, as Julian has just writ- 
ten Nathaniel’s, think of the athletic 
stunts,—the lengthy walks, the icy 
ocean plunges,—we shall read about, 
—think of the life in the woods, the 
trips to the tropics, the $10,000 prize 
novel; —Nathaniel Hawthorne never 
wrote a prize novel; and probably if 
he had not done * The House of the 
Seven Gables” and a few other ro- 
mances, he would never have had his 
not very colorful life written up by 
the author of “ Sebastian Strome ” 
and a few other novels, were the latter 
even a more filial and admiring son 
than is rather charmingly the case. 


S regards Tennyson, many of us 
are now probably in what has 
been called the second cycle, the 
phase in which unreasonable disaffec- 
tion succeeds unreasonable adulation, 
and from which we shall emerge to a 
true judgment. But whatever may 
be one’s personal predilections about 
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Tennyson, one admits his importance 
as the acknowledged English poet of 
the later nineteenth century, and one 
admits sheer musical beauty in. his 
manner and many excellences in his 
matter. He is a good poet for schools 
and “ the general reader”; and in the 
new edition by Dr. van Dyke and Mr. 
D. Laurence Chambers selections from 
him are presented in a_ scholarly, 
handy, and estimable way. If one 
schoolboy or general reader loves and 
learns “ The Daisy ” or “ The Eagle,” 
Dr. van Dyke and Mr. Chambers will 
have earned an unknown reward worthy 
of their work and better than any 
praise we could give. 


EFORE printing the following 

letter from our gay correspond- 

ent, Edward St. Elmo, we referred 
to the telephone book for identification 
of the address. Any of our readers 
may do likewise. 


The Henry James Apartment House, 
New York, Dec. 2, 1903. 


To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 

Sir: Having frequently remarked 
your insatiable delight in all that con- 
cerns the international novelist, who— 
I doubt not, unwittingly and without 
eye to advertisement—has given his 
melodic name to this excellent uptown 
abode, I take liberty to propose to 
you an interesting scheme which, if 
adopted, might effect a popular revul- 
sion in our revered author’s favor. 
Why not, for example, christen the 
apartment houses in honor of Mr. 
James’s works as well as in compliment 
to Mr. James himself? He will then 
be talked about every day and at all 
hours of the day. His titles will be on 
the lips of every one; and through such 
a small aperture who can say what per- 
manent wisdom may not continuously 
flow? The following brief dialogue at 
lunchtime in the vicinity of Macy’s 
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would like as not strike equally the ears 
of poet and newsboy. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Robinson, we simply 
had to leave. The mere fact that there 
were no elevators in The Awkward Age 
was enough to drive me frantic. But 
now we have rooms in The Sacred 
Fount, which is celebrated, as you 
know, for its lovely shower baths.” 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Brown, your 
experience is almost an exact replica 
of mine [note the improvement in ar- 
tistic vocabulary]. Those heavy white 
awnings in The Wings of the Dove 
shut out all air and sunlight, and I am 
on my way this instant to the express- 
man to bid him move our furniture to 
The Better Sort, of which the eighth 
story is said to be so bright. Aw re- 
voir.” 

Indeed we might carry this mode of 
literary advancement throughout au- 
thordom. What more natural than 
that Smith should discover they were 
always mixing up the letters in the 
Charles G. D. Roberts (upstairs 
suite!) and immediately trail over (the 
hasty vagabond) to the Bliss Carman 
Flats. And is it unlikely that Miss 
Prim, after patiently enduring the 
boisterous company that frequented 
The Call of the Wild, should transfer 
her belongings to the Carolyn Wells; 
which, however, proving damp, compels 
her to seek the Edwin Markham, where 
everything is always perfectly dry? 

I hope Tue Reaper will lend a hand 
in investigating the probable benefits 
of this jewne siécle system, and at an 
early opportunity communicate in the 
spirit of progress with its admiring 
friend. 

Epwarp Sr. Exno. 


ISS Hazel Martyn, whose “ Port- 
folio of Sketches” has just been 
published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., has had an unusual artistic career. 
She has always been active in social life 
in Chicago, and the unexpected an- 
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nouncement last spring that she would 
have an exhibition of drawings at one 
of the art galleries there created con- 
siderable sensation. Both sensation and 
interest grew when it was discovered 
that her sketches possessed undeniable 
talent, and there was a general ten- 
dency to wonder how such an active 
young woman had found time to work 
up so much well-grounded technique. 
That her purpose was sincere was made 
evident by her departure almost im- 
mediately for serious study abroad, 
and she spent the entire summer in 
France under such masters as Chahine, 
John Lavery and Lawton Parker, go- 
ing in especially for dry point under 
Chahine. Mr. Lavery has been espe- 
cially enthusiastic in his commenda- 
tions, and at his suggestion Miss Mar- 
tyn is to send a dry-point etching to 
the coming exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters, London. Natu- 
rally commendation from Whistler’s 
successor as president of this august 
body can only be regarded as authori- 
tative in the highest degree. The 
* Portfolio of Sketches ” is published 
in most attractive form, and, to say 
the least, Miss Martyn’s “ dry points ” 
are clever and entertaining. 


HE Anderson Auction Company 

print on the back of their cata- 

logues the following extract from 
the will of Edmond de Goncourt : “ My 
wish is that my Drawings, my Prints, 
my Curiosities, my Books—in a word, 
these things of art which have been the 
joy of my life—shall not be consigned 
to the cold tomb of a museum, and sub- 
jected to the stupid glance of the care- 
less passer-by ; but I require that they 
shall all be dispersed under the ham- 
mer of the Auctioneer, so that the 
pleasure which the acquiring of each 
one of them has given me shall be given 
again, in each case, to some inheritor 
of my own tastes.” 
All collectors will sympathize. 
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MISS HAZEL MARTYN 





F it is true that by the food a man 

selects we may know what manner 

of man he is, then, generalizing 
from axiomatic principles, we may base 
our acceptance or refusal of a man’s 
invitation to dinner on our knowledge 
of the cook-book by which his culinary 
department is governed. So, unless 
you are sure that your friend’s cook 
abides by Marion Harland’s latest 
work of art and science in that line, 
you may well hesitate to accept his 
hospitality. The author regards it as 
“the final expression of her life ex- 
perience,” and she has been the recog- 
nized authority on that branch of do- 
mestic economy which is the most 
essential to civilized man, for more 
than a third of a century. This par- 
ticular issue of “ larder literature,” as 
one writer calls it, is published under 
the title, “ Marion Harland’s Com- 
plete Cook Book.” It not only covers 


its special field thoroughly, but meets 
nearly every other emergency that is 
likely to confront the practical house- 
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THE HOME OF MARION HARLAND AT POMPTON, N. J. 





wife: is good to live by, swear by and, 
—we had nearly added,—to die by; 
but that hints of dyspepsia. . . perish 
the thought ! 

At her home in Pompton, New Jer- 
sey, where the invigorating, cool air 
that circles down from the higher alti- 
tudes of the Greenwood Lake section 
provokes a generous appetite, Marion 
Harland may be seen as a hostess who 
does honor to her own culinary prin- 
ciples. Her latest book may be classi- 
fied as the fiction that is no fiction and 
tickles the palate. 


HE vogue of A. E. Housman is 

not noisy, but it is intense. Since 

the first appearance of “ A Shrop- 
shire Lad ” seven years ago, that little 
book has had several editions, and has 
gained and continues to gain more and 
more honor among the people who, 
knowing poetry, take it seriously. 
Among others, his much more famous 
brother Laurence Housman disproves 
scripture by being one of his most 
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fervent admirers. Other poets, both 
British and American, have seized (and 
sometimes wrung) the public ear: 
names were invidious here. 


“Let others to the printing-press run 
fast, 
Since after death comes glory, I'll 
not haste,” 


is probably what Mr. Housman feels: 
but already he has the superior renown, 
whose whispers resound in quiet places, 
—among those who care not for the 
public tongue. Not only is his verse 
compared, and not lightly, to Words- 
worth,—but it has been called the best 
English poetry since Keats,—nay, it 
has been called, by a powerful though 
hidden critic, equal to Shakespeare’s 
songs. 

Whatever we feel about Mr. Hous- 
man’s motive,—and his harp has but 
one string,—it is hard to see that any- 
body with a taste for the high distinc- 
tion of sheer simplicity and utter lack 
of affectation, can help being intrigued 
and impressed with his perfection. 
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WHISTLER’S ETCHING, THE ADAM AND EVE TAVERN, OLD CHELSEA 





The poem we print this month is one 
of the very few of Mr. Housman’s pub- 
lished within seven years, and the first 
original one ever published in a maga- 
zine in America. “ McClure’s Maga- 
zine” for December paid Mr. Hous- 
man the unusual compliment of re- 
printing one of his poems. 


T was at Chelsea that Mr. Frederick 

Keppel first met Whistler,—as he 

relates in an article we print in this 
number. That famous quarter of Lon- 
don is now associated with Whistler as 
much as with Carlyle, and has been 
made even better known by his pic- 
tures: one of them, which we print, 
seems to be the earliest example of his 
later style, and was done shortly be- 
fore the Venice etchings. The other 
etching we reproduce is a portrait of 
M. Juste Becquet, a sculptor of Paris. 
Of it Sir Seymour Haden, the cele- 
brated artist and connoisseur of etch- 
ing, says: “ Rembrandt never did any- 
thing finer.” The letter, of which we 
print a facsimile, is the one given in 
full in the article. 
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* ARTA of the Lowlands ” has 
struck the theatrical critics as 
being melodramatic. It is, in- 

deed, strange to see a man supposed to 

be writing “modern” plays, who knows 
his technique so little as to use long 
monologues. Still these occur only 
under stress of great emotion: and be- 
fore we shout ** melodrama,” we must 
consider the difference in the intensity 
of emotional display between ourselves 
and Latin peoples. At all events it is 
good to find a dramatist treating big 
questions seriously: and in Spain, 
where melodrama is less the current 
fashion than realism, we must remem- 
ber that Angel Guimerd is _ pretty 
highly valued. Echegaray the mathe- 
matician and great dramatist (the au- 
thor of that overwhelming tragedy 

“The Gran Galeoto,” a lesson for 

gossipers) has translated it into Cas- 

tilian out of the original Catalan (or 
as the “Sun” capriciously calls it 

* Catalonian ”). 

Spain’s valuation may not seem im- 
portant to those who do not realize how 
great the literature of Spain to-day is. 
Because the country lost a war and is 
badly governed, she is popularly sup- 
posed to be dead. But at the height 
of her grandeur Spain was wretchedly 
governed ; and so far from being dead, 
she has lately produced not only the 
greatest living anatomist, Cajal, who 
has revolutionized the theories of the 
anatomy of the nervous system, but she 
has produced and is producing a litera- 
ture, which a critic with the exquisite 
insight of the late Coventry Patmore 
calls the only modern literature that 
has the true grandeur. This he said in 
an essay on “ Pepita Jimenez,” that 
world-famous novel by Valera, who 
was sometime minister at Washington. 
But Valera is not, perhaps, the great- 
est living Spanish novelist. There is 
among others Galdés, who wrote 
“ Dofia Perfecta,” one of the novels 
that makes one lose sleep and not be 
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ashamed of the cause; and there is, 
above all, Valdés, the greatest living 
realist, and the most noble, of whom 
Mr. Howells (with that fine unenvious 
appreciation which is as charming as 
his depreciations are sometimes irritat- 
ing) said that when we have in America 
writers like him we shall have good 
writers. 


EWS that Henry James is con- 

templating a junket through 

these United States will set ex- 
citement boiling in the cult,—unless in 
neither town there be a branch—from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 
Where admiration for his work exists, 
it is so fervent a creed, and so active, 
that we shall soon be witnessing the re- 
turn of a prophet to honor in his own 
country! Is it not nearly thirty years 
since he set sail for the domain of 
Duchesses? Will he find that in his 
native land there have been meantime 
much royalty and many noblemen in- 
cognito, as well as overlords of inter- 
national estate? Or will he shudder 
at democracy as it is huddled and ex- 
pressed? Of many things, observed 
and digested from coast to coast in six 
or seven menths, he is to write a book! 
Will he report this half-forgotten land 
to have grown fertile with chaff or with 
wheat, while he has been dwelling in 
Canaan? 

Unless he banters, or evades, or 
cloaks in cloud, there may be expected 
a conspicuous and valuable book—one 
likely, moreover, to reach a larger and 
less honorably acute public than greets 
his fiction. And if there is a branch 
of anthropogeography demonstrating 
that even in a man’s style may be felt 
the effect of physical environment, 
perchance old London fogs may bless- 
edly give way to aerial nooks in New 
York and to Oklahoma breezes. 

What will be the title of Mr. James’s 
book : “ An American in America”? Or 
is Mr. James a naturalized Englishman? 
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INCE Mr. William Nicholson’s oil- 

work is less well known in America 

than his magazine _ illustrative 
work, which he has virtually abandoned 
for the past two years, much interest 
attaches to the fact that he intends, a 
year hence, to bring over a large col- 
lection of his oils, including a lot of 
Oxford things, which he will then place 
on exhibition in New York City. 
Those who have recently visited the 
galleries of “* Durand-Ruel ” have been 
afforded a desirable opportunity to 
judge Mr. Nicholson’s oil work in the 
portrait of Mrs. Cosmo Gordon Len- 
nox (Marie Tempest), which has been 
exhibited there, attracting much at- 
tention and enthusiastic criticism. 

So crisp and energetic is Mr. Nichol- 
son, even in his repose of manner, that 
one has no difficulty in accrediting him 
when he says he does not believe in 
worrying; he also says he does not 
favor short cuts to work, nor does he 
use them. 

And as to his pastimes, the carica- 
turist of Mr. Nicholson, whose name 
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does not appear on the sketch loaned 
us for reproduction, has well indicated 
the favorite one in which he has become 
most skilful. The unnamed artist has 
accentuated the marked characteristics 
of Mr. Nicholson with lavish hand ; and 
nearly as cleverly as this gentleman 
himself might have done were he hu- 
morously minded to joke with himself, 
a state of mind which does not agree 
with our preconceived ideas of British 
humor; but Mr. Nicholson does not in 
any way conform to the general Ameri- 
can idea of the English exterior per- 
sonality. 





YMAN Abbott, whose picture we 

print in this number, is always a 

prominent person, but at present is 
specially prominent as the author of a 
biography of Henry Ward Beecher, 
which we review in this number. Dr. 
Abbott is editor of “ The Outlook,” 
the most popular of the religious pa- 
pers,—probably because it is the least 
purely religious,—and the best written 
of them. 
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HE fame of “ The Letters from 

a Self-made Merchant to his Son” 

has extended not only throughout 
our own country and provinces, and 
through England, but even to Japan. 
Let nobody think, however, that it was 
translated before it could be read there, 
for the following advertisement of the 
book published in a Japanese paper 
shows that well-educated Japanese not 
only can read, but can write English. 





ADVICE FOR EXISTENCE 
LETTERS FROM A_ SELF- 


MADE MERCHANT 





This valuable book has obtained 
much comment of the public; and 
within the two months of its first pub- 
iication it has issued the fifth edition. 

The original of this book has re- 
peatedly published several issues, until 
it has now its twentieth edition in the 
United States, and in English copies 
sold amounted to 00,000. 

In the votes taken for the most fa- 
vorably commented six books published 
in New York, U. S. A., this book 
ranked first. 

In the homes of influential business 
men and professional men in America 
and England, this book supplies most 
of the home education. 

Young men in America and Eng- 
land take pride in reading this book. 

We earnestly recommend this book 
to parents, or guardians for their dis- 
ciples. 


Comments of the Press 


The book is no doubt worthy of 
repeated reading. Especially interest- 
ing feature appears in the manner in 
which the book treats the subject of 
filial sentiments, the feeling of child 
to its parent, without unnecessary ex- 
aggeration. All these came as the re- 
sult of several decades, study and ex- 
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perience. In short, the book may be 
recommended as one that every youth 
should read carefully.—Osatsa Osalin. 


The book is the fruit of the author’s 
fifty years’ study and _ experience, 
which are gathered in the writing 
characterized with simplicity and 
grace. It discloses filial sentiments in 
a way as if parents give instruction 
to their own children. It is one of the 
books best suited for young students. 
The translation is in such style that 
a reader once started in the first page 
will read through all pages with pleas- 
ure.—Osaka Mainichi. 





It discusses the problem of success 
in business and actual world with best 
of faith and sincerity of purpose. 
Yaroza Choho. 





No recent book has appeared in our 
country professing to treat the prob- 
lem of success goes above this book. 
The book may be used as a standard 
work for instructing rich men’s sons 
of our country.—Niroku Siniko. 





I read the book, and find that the 
manner of treating the subject is faith- 
ful, sincere and earnest. ‘These words 
must have come from the bottom of 
heart. They give the account of 
young men who had been warned of the 
youthful error and became enterpris- 
ing men. This book ought to be read 
by parent or guardian as well as by 
their young disciples. I hope that 
more of this kind of book should ap- 
pear for the good of the public.—-G. 
Mvria, Hochi Shimbun. 


HE proprietors of “ Ainslee’s ” 
are to be congratulated upon the 
originality and freshness of their 
cover designs. The cover for the Janu- 
ary issue is one of the most original 
and striking of Mr. Edward Penfield’s 
many successful designs. 






The Stage in Books 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


N this brilliantly restless period of 

kaleidoscopic changes of view, of 

thought, of position, there has been 
none more marked than the changed at- 
titude of the novelist toward the thea- 
tre. 

Since the time at least of Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins, those ad- 
vanced masters upon many subjects, 
writers have admitted the necessity of 
reading up, of enlarging their stock of 
information, before tackling a medical 
or legal story, as the too knowing pub- 
lic has only heartless laughter for the 
author of the hero who speaks several 
pages of highflown sentiment after 
suffering from a hemorrhage of the 
lungs—or of that deep-eyed youth, 
whose acumen and learning puts to 
shame the judges on the bench, but who 
searches houses and individuals without 
the formality of obtaining a warrant. 

They might have inquired somewhat 
into the daily routine of the counting- 
room, but the theatre, that was indeed 
another story. Who, under heaven, 
ever thought of informing himself 
about theatrical life before writing 
about it? 

To recall some of these novelists of 
the past, their utter ignorance of things 
professional and their childlike con- 
fidence in spreading it before the pub- 
lic, is both irritating and amusing. 
These inspiriting romances were all cut 
by the same pattern—the trimmings 
might differ slightly, some running to 


poisoned flowers or toy daggers, while 
others preferred a generous spangling 
of tears. 

These embryo actresses were invari- 
ably from the lower ranks of life—no, 
please, I am not furnishing reasons, 
I am simply recalling stories that never 
had any reason in them that I could 
find. Well, these lovely heroines were 
all inhumanly beautiful and unedu- 
cated—mark that, please—then they 
were always loved by young aristoc- 
racy and were bound to be deserted; 
else why should they become actresses 
or prima-donnas, pray tell me. Then 
being abandoned they straightway dis- 
appeared—and I never knew one of 
these heroines to take a trunk. A small 
bundle holding all her worldly belong- 
ings may be touching to read about, 
but it must have been rather inadequate 
during that brief period when she was 
turning into a great artist. 

Then there was always a hiatus— 
and I remember one novel in particu- 
lar,—it was from the German,—where 
the peasant girl and her bundle dis- 
appeared one October evening, and 
three years later, on another October 
evening, the small town was illumi- 
nated in honor of the coming of the 
world-famous prima-donna who had 
set all Europe aflame with her incredi- 
ble beauty, voice and utter magnifi- 
cence. And there was one word in par- 
ticular that did much to impress me 
with that splendor, that word was reti- 
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nue. “ She was attended by a retinue 
of servants, and the modest little inn 
was not large enough to properly ac- 
commodate them all.” Readers won- 
dered how many constituted a retinue. 
Some argued for one number, others 
for another. I thought a courier, two 
maids, a manager and a cook might 
render the prima-donna sufficient ser- 
vice to secure a modest comfort. Ah, 
how ignorant! where was the beauty- 
doctor, the masseur, the private secre- 
tary, the press agent, the companion 
and the boy in buttons—necessary 
every one. 

Yet if I was ignorant, the novelist 
was doubly so and impertinent besides, 
in that he dared to attempt that of 
which he knew naught; and mind you 
this was written by a novelist of re- 
pute, yet it was wilder than Bertha 
Clay’s “* Mad Love,” for she does allow 
a trifle more time for her heroine’s 
transformation. Three years since her 
departure! It must even with the aid 
of a hydra-headed press agent have 
taken more than a year for her to set 
all Europe aflame and to have received 
honors from Crowned Heads; and that 
would have left less than two years for 
the training and development of the 
peasant girl’s voice, all stage training 
being cut out entirely—truly it was to 
laugh! 

Another tale, very tragic it was, of 
stage life, had the most famous actress 
of her time warbling on her balcony 
over her six o’clock breakfast. Sum- 
mer vacation! Not at all. ‘“ She had 
supped late with her Court friends 
after her great performance the night 
before—but she so loved the early 
morning hours!” It was only fair to 


kill that woman; she deserved it. 

This same story had the stage door- 
keeper dressed in a plush livery. I 
don’t know which it was, but either the 
author. or the doortender must have 
been intoxicated. 

Yes, these uneducated, 


low-class, 
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young females were fired to the heights 
of fame in a jiffy, and it would be un- 
true to say they never did a thing to 
the aristocracy, when they got there, 
because they did many things; but 
that’s neither here nor there. I’m only 
speaking of the beautiful, the monu- 
mental ignorance of things theatrical 
shown by the novelist of the past. And 
yet there was something more, some- 
thing worse than sheer absurdity about 
these extravagantly unreal pictures of 
stage life. 

There is the power of the printed 
word to be considered. There have 
been many young girls ready to be- 
lieve as gospel truth anything they saw 
in a book, and the more innocent, the 
less suited they were to analyze the 
statements made in these inconsequent 
tales. They only saw that by way of 
the theatre, any pretty girl in poverty, 
in trouble, could in the briefest time 
become great, powerful and wealthy. 
No word was said of the long toil in 
obscurity, the yearning for recogni- 
tion, the perpetual disappointment, the 
thousand hopes always withering like 
leaves before frost, the wretched life in 
poverty; of struggles against numbers 
and perhaps jealousy and malice, of 
slow increase of salary, of equal in- 
crease of expense. The old-time novel- 
ist was silent as to all these, and only 
dealt in large and vague splendors— 
never adequately accounted for. 

Poor, romantic little maids! One 
does not like to think what the effect 
of the gilded nonsense of such books 
about the stage may have been, but in 
my own mind I compare them with such 
a book as “ The Mummer’s Wife,” that 
frightful and realistic story of Mr. 
George Moore’s—that horror in stu- 
pendous realism, but “ Oh, Son of Da- 
vid, have mercy upon us!” it is the 
truth! 

But why should Mr. Moore seek out 
so foul and turgid a spot in the river 
of life, and then dive to the very bot- 
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tom to bring up a handful of blackest 
mud and ooze, as a subject for intense 
study and merciless analysis! It is in- 
credible cruelty to strip that woman’s 
soul bare and leave her in all her dis- 
eased mental and moral nakedness, 
shivering and shuddering down to her 
grave. And after that dread vision it 
is with a sense of profound gratitude 
that we recall the blessed words of 
Holy Writ: “He knoweth whereof 
we are made. He remembereth we are 
but dust.” So much more merci- 
ful is the creating God than creating 
man. 

Mr. Moore’s knowledge of English 
theatrical life is amazing, but he has 
chosen to exploit the lowest class of 
actors, and I am happy in my belief 
that America cannot produce a com- 
panion for that piteously repellent, 
dypsomaniac heroine of his. And, 
again, why that frenzied style, which 
might be called the electrical? There 
are certain characteristics which be- 
long to all great art, certain elements 
which enter into the product of the 
best intellects, separating and dis‘in- 
guishing it from all work of an in- 
ferior degree. 

One of these omnipresent charac- 
teristics is the element of repose. 
This is the sorrowful and sacred and 
mighty element in art and nature. 
We find it in Homer and Dante and 
Shakspeare. We see it sleeping like 
moonlight on the temples and statues 
of Greece. We feel it in the music of 
the deaf Beethoven after his heart 
strings were his only lute. It is pres- 
ent, too, with its silent mystery all 
over the face of nature. It floats upon 
the ocean and rests upon the hills. It 
dreams on the treeless plains and in the 
leafless woods. It comes alike to life 
and death, to grave and star, to time 
and eternity. In romance it appears 
only in the productions of those au- 
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thors who have a strong intellectual 
grasp on the things of life. It does 
not result from the peculiar incidents 
that are used, but from the master hand 
which binds them. Repose never comes 
to any composition of any art, until all 
the elements have been fused in the cru- 
cible of the brain. 

But to get back to Hecuba. Here 
at home we have another theatrical 
story that distinctly shows the changed 
attitude of the novelist toward profes- 
sional life. In “A Daughter of 
Thespis,” Mr. Barry has given a pic- 
ture of the theatre and its people that 
is well drawn, well balanced and well 
composed. It has air and distance, too, 
but the color scheme is lighter, brighter, 
and the shadows clearer and more trans- 
parent. 

In reading this story one finds all the 
inconsistencies, the flightiness, the petty 
meannesses, the big generosities—in 
fact, the very method of thought com- 
mon to our present-day actors. And 
one would not be afraid to wager some- 
thing that Mr. Barry, if he has never 
worn sock and buskin himself, has at 
least in some capacity been, however 
briefly, a member of “a company on 
the road.” There is so much internal 
evidence of personal experience in this 
well-written story. 

Other books there are on this subject 
of theatrical life, showing more or less 
real knowledge, and he would be a bold 
man who, to-day, would dare drive a 
Goddess of Beauty from the silk mills 
of Paterson, that she might reappear 
three years later at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in comet-like splendor 
with Nordica, Melba and Eames pal- 
ing under the blazing tail of her glory! 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela! 
In fact, the artist never lived who 
stumbled into merited fame by acci- 
dent, or reached it upon the peaceful 
drift of inclination! 











To William Butler Yeats 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


ELL us of beauty! Touch thy silver lyre 
And bid thy Muse unfold her shining wings! 
Tell us of joy—of the unaging things 
That wither not, nor are consumed of fire— 
The things to which the souls of all aspire! 
Sing us the mystic song thine Erin sings 
(Her poignant dreams, her weird imaginings, ) 
With magic of thy “ Land of Heart’s Desire!” 


Let others hate!—from lips not thine be hurled 
Reproaches ; since all hate at last must prove 
Abortive, though it triumph for a while. 
The gospels that, indeed, have won the world, 
Laid their foundations in the strength of love. 
Sing thou, a lover, of thy wave-washed Isle! 


A Song for the New Year 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


SONG for the New Year! Exultant its hours,— 
A The dust of defeat hath not sullied its flowers, 
But Fancy hath dipped them in roseal dew, 
And brought them—all blooming in beauty—to you! 


A song for the New Year! A clarion strong; 
Achievement,—thro’ service,—refreshment thro’ song! 
No mountain too mighty for Faith to remove ; 

No labor too lowly, transfigured by Love! 


A song for the New Year! <A message of Joy, 
May never a discord its music alloy! 

But, growing in sweetness and meiody clear, 
May it ever inspirit and strengthen and cheer! 

















The Gift of Prunella 


BY EUGENE R. WHITE 


HE one drawback to living in the 

suburbs, as Cousin Bob remarked, 

was that it brought you into such 
intimate relations with current humor. 
When one lapses from the close-hud- 
dling gregariousness of city life to 
suburban rationality, he can give the 
early Christian martyrs lessons in ad- 
vanced persecution. I, who have been 
a target for jests blunted by use 
through my four married years, know 
this. 

But my wife, who was flat-bred, saw 
romance in Biddleshurst-on-lake, and 
I saw economy ; so we went there, and 
it has been happiness indeed, save for 
—but that’s the end rather than the 
beginning. 

“But how can a man live without 
cooks?” asked the wits whenever I 
met them. And it was then that I told 
the story of Prunella. I told how we 
alone in all Biddleshurst possessed a 
treasure—until the wit, baffled, turned 
to other themes, fencing for a lowered 
guard. 

Now I was mightily puffed up over 
the possession of Prunella. So was 
the Lady Wife. The line of demarka- 
tion between conscious superiority and 
snobbery is somewhat indistinct, and I 
fancy that when I would meet Swayne, 
our neighbor on the right, convoying 
some Milesian proposition with a look 
of resignation on his face, I showed on 
mine orgulous arrogance (which phrase 
is Cousin Bob’s, not mine). Once 


when the S. D. Browns entrapped a 
Chinaman I trembled; but a few days 
later, when all Biddleshurst knew that 
the almond-eyed treasure had con- 
cocted a mayonnaise upon a basis of 
castor oil, I recovered my supercilious 
demeanor. 

Prunella had antedated Cousin Bob 
in the household (him we had acquired 
but a year ago), and amid all the 
“ ladies’ change” in the culinary de- 
partments about us Prunella had re- 
mained constant. Meantime we had 
seen the clement hopefulness of many 
a household turn to acid despair on the 
subject of “help”; until all Biddles- 
hurst, so Cousin Bob declared, could 
be detected on account of the suburb- 
anity of temper apparent in each free- 
holder. Suburbanity of temper is, by 
the way, urbanity refracted by resig- 
nation. 

It was quite natural that we should 
make the day memorable when Ella 
dropped quite unconsciously to the 
Lady Wife the fact that the anniver- 
sary of her birth was November 29. 
Cousin Bob and I came home with 
much department-store plunder that 
night, and Cousin Bob was made the 
celebrant of the occasion. The Lady 
Wife rather regretted this, for she 
thought he overdid the matter vastly 
and treated the subject impiously. I 
rather think he did. He spoke of her 
sprightly service during the years, 
said no rifts had appeared in the little 
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lute, and ended up with quite a perora- 
tion in which he referred to her as the 
Biddleshurst Florence Nightingale, a 
St. Ursula of the Sink, a Vestal of the 
Veal, which was in as mixed taste as 
anything I ever heard from Bob. But 
Ella understood nothing, save that she 
was receiving thanks for her work, and 
when I joined in the antiphons of 
praise, Ella wept. Then the Lady 
Wife wept, and Bob put tremulos in 
his voice. So the affair was a great 
success. 

On Christmas morning, as we filed 
in to breakfast, the Wife and Bob and 
I, we saw some massive articles much 
be-tissued beside our plates. We 
opened them eagerly. They were 
napkin-rings! And such napkin-rings! 
Each weighed at least a pound, and 
of all the ornate, baroque marvels of 
design ever concocted to bedazzle the 
unnapkin-ringed, these held the palm. 

“From Ella,” said the Lady Wife. 

“We're not utterly forgotten,” said 
I; “ that’s thoughtful of Ella.” 

My wife looked at me. I have seen 
that look in a lithograph. It was 
labelled either “ Sorrow” or “ Wait- 
ing,” I am not sure which. 

Bob was examining his ring criti- 
cally. “To think,” said he, “ that 
Wolvington speaks in dispraise of 
modern art! Could Benvenuto Cellini 
see these he would pass as uneasy a 
time in his casket as he did on earth. 
Envy would consume his dust.” 

* That’s unkind,” I began. “It 
was very decent of Ella. They doubt- 
less cost considerable.” 

“And I could cry—that’s all,” 
said the Lady Wife. 

“You take good fortune hard,” said 
Bob. 

“ But, Bob,” she said, “we've got 
to use them, don’t you see? ” 

Great Jupiter, that was true! I 
looked at mine again. The ring was 
carried, against all the laws of equilib- 
rium, on the back of a rearing horse 
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(Bob insisted it was the plunging pal- 
frey of romance), and the ring seemed 
to vex the animal greatly. It was all 
in white metal, the date of the patent 
of which was recorded on the under 
side of the immense base. The Lady 
Wife had drawn a set piece, a floral 
effect. I’m no botanist, but I fancy 
it was water lilies and water-lily pads 
in which a ring nestled. Bob’s was a 
“ genre” bit, as he said—-composed 
of a large wishbone, a flock of youth- 
ful chickadees, and broken chickadee 
eggshells. I looked about the room. 
We were proud of that room. Our 
respective circles of friends, at the 
time we were married, had all of them 
displayed excellent taste. We had 
filled the interstices carefully. There 
was some very good Chippendale, 
dainty tea-things, silver in lovely Co- 
lonial pattern, linen pricelessly worked. 
Even the chafing-dish had been made 
to order, and the chairs we got from a 
Crafts’ club. The light filtered in 
through diamond panes, and the whole 
effect was rich and in good taste even 
if I was consulted now and then. 

“They don’t fit into the general 
decorative scheme,” I said somewhat 
sadly. 

“And if there is one thing I loathe,” 
said my feminine wife, “ it’s napkin- 
rings.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “ Wolvington 
comes for dinner. He'll appreciate 
them.” 

Now Wolvington, though somewhat 
of an oracle, was a good sort. Get him 
in the billiard-room and away from the 
women, and he was very companion- 
able. When there was a woman to 
talk to he became an esthete, and a 
man whose sphere was evidently higher 
millinery. In Biddleshurst his opinion 
was the court of last appeal on any 
moot question of taste or decoration. 
I knew my wife set much store by his 
opinion, so I said, “ We'll hide them 
for dinner, dear.” 

















“And lose Ella,” said my wife. 
“ She’s acted like one possessed for a 
week with the thought of giving them 
to us. She couldn’t bear to go to 
church, for she wished to see how we 
took them. Do you know what she 
did? Wrote to somebody in Iowa about 
the presents she was going to make us. 
She told me that last night. This was 
evidently the result. Oh, I’m per- 
fectly serious, Jacques—if we wish to 
keep Ella we must keep the rings.” 

“There, there,” I said, for the 
Wife was deeply moved, “ we’ll do our 
best. Aren’t you the president of the 
Every Other Friday Culture Club, 
and don’t the Crafts and Guildswomen 
meet here Thursdays? Are you not 
sufficiently established as a person of 
nice discrimination? Is there any 
question of your status? Remember 
the King of England who drank tea 
out of a saucer to shield a guest.” 

“Jupiter Tonans,” interrupted 
Bob, “ you’ll make them fashionable! 
It’s another case of Beau Brummel 
and pea-jackets. He was caught in 
the rain and borrowed one, and pea- 
jackets were for two seasons the thing. 
Monstrous napkin-rings are the height 
of fashion from now on.” 

“ Bob,” said the Wife—“ and Mr. 
Wolvington!” 

“You leave Wolvington to me,” said 
Bob. ‘“ He’s like about six thousand 
others; they think they are residuary 
legatees of William Morris, but we’ll 
show them the divine right of napkin- 
rings.” 

At dinner Wolvington first caught 
sight of my wife’s ring. He looked 
much as a rabbit does who is about to 
be engorged by a python. Then he 
saw Bob’s and mine. Ella was hover- 
ing about, “ radiating Roentgen joy ” 
Bob said, and vowed he could feel it 
come in waves and run down his back 
with little prickles. 

I confess I lost my head—so great 
is the deference of the untutored be- 
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fore the oracular—but Bob I heard 
as though in a distance talking about 
the “ futility of trying to transplant 
the Beaux Arts influence,” and saying 
that Americans, being a practical peo- 
ple, must live or die by a strong, virile, 
original art. I heard something more 
about its being a wrong keynote to 
imagine that art was a fixed standard 
for even the Indo-Germanic races, and 
saw him pick up his napkin-ring as 
though to point an example. Ella 
stood in the candle shadow meantime. 
Wolvington’s gaunt lower jaw was 
dropping till a gape was almost in- 
evitable, when a scream from my wife 
broke the thread of the conversation. 

“Tt’s nothing, I assure you,” said 
she, wiping her left eye. “ So clumsy 
of me—just a little lemon juice got 
into my eye instead of on the oyster. 
Lemons are so smarty.” 

During this very natural speech 
Bob says she managed to stamp his 
little toe into a pulp. 

Wolvington ahemmed, sympathized 
with my wife and ate sparingly in 
silence. He left soon after the meal. 
The Wife knew he was going to the 
Pardees’ to tell them about our nap- 
kin-rings, and three days later Mrs. 
Spencer got it from Elizabeth Fulton 
that my wife was right. Pardee de- 
sired to marry my wife once, and Mrs. 
Pardee—well, almost everybody knows 
a Mrs. Pardee. 

I thanked Ella, rather stiffly I fear, 
for her gift. There was transcendent 
gratification in Ella’s face as she said: 
“TI jest thought and thought and 
thought. I says to myself: Them lucky 
people has jest got everything heart 
could desire. Then my friend sug- 
gests napkin-rings. That’s so, I says, 
that’s one thing they ain’t got. So I 
jest got ’em.” 

Thoughtful, thoughtful Ella! 

Bob brought home a pickle-castor a 
few days later. 

“ What on earth—” I began. 
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“ Hush,” said Bob, “I’m averting 
misforcune. Do you wish any more hia- 
tuses discovered in your housekeeping 
outfit? Let Prunella know you have 
it, and then hide it.” Bob always 
called her Prunella. “Give her the 
full benefit of her baptismal title, she 
deserves it,” he would say. 

I thanked Bob, and my wife beamed. 

We endured the rings a month 
longer. ‘“ Applied alimentarics,” as 
Bob called them, were necessary now 
and then to stimulate appetite; but on 
the whole we got used to them. 

** Man is a creature of environment 
in very truth,” said Bob one day. “I 
don’t mind these hideous rings any 
more. Another month and you'll see 
me wearing a crocheted necktie to 
church.” 

“They absolutely refuse to tar- 
nish,” said the Wife. “I’ve dropped 
all sorts of things on them. Besides, 
Ella burnishes them for a half-hour 
every day. She’s used three boxes of 
whiting already.” 

Then Diana Battis came over for a 
week. She was told our dread secret. 
Diana—old friend—was always to 
be told things, and she was quick with 
sympathy. She agreed that the rings 
and Ella were better than no rings and 
no Ella. 

Bob was now saying that by some 
mysterious magic the napkin-rings 
grew. He prophesied they would at- 
tain an immense stature. They did 
seem to bulk larger. Matters were 
desperate. 

One day as I came home I evolved a 
splendid scheme. It involved Gor- 
mully’s Tom, and Diana. Gormully’s 
Tom was so called in differentiation 
from O‘Gorman’s Tom, both being lads 
of burden in and about Biddleshurst. 
The young rascal had accreted a 
monkey-wrench, a Camembert cheese, 
and a quarter reposing on the top of 
the kitchen wainscoting which was in- 
tended for the bottled-milk man, the 
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last time that he had come over to 
“help”; and his presence had not 
been required since. 

He was to come over the next morn- 
ing and work at regilding the dining- 
room radiator. It needed about as 
much regilding as I did, my wife said, 
as it was just toning down to a deco- 
rative level. But this was the only 
contrivance I could think of. Diana 
was to leave in the morning, with my 
wife, who was to go with her to the 
city. Diana was to appropriate the 
napkin-rings, and then we could blame 
Gormully’s Tom. Bob thought the 
scheme splendid. 

“Will you pay excess baggage on 
my trunk? ” asked Diana. 

“ On the rings and a five-pound box 
of chocolates,’ I answered, and won 
my point at once. 

I left next morning with a light 
heart. I had intended to come back 
with my wife, who had seen Diana off, 
but when I got to the train she was 
not there, so I came home an hour ear- 
lier than usual. At the door I met 
Ella. She was weeping. 

* Oh, sir,” said she. 

“ Yes, Ella,” I remarked, very judi- 
cially. 

She could not answer for her sobs. 
“ What’s the matter, Ella?” I said, 
and I am afraid I said it in a very 
calm manner. 

“Oh, it’s an awful thing to say, 
sir,” said Ella. 

** Go on,” I commanded 

“ The rings, sir.” 

“ The rings? ” 

“Them lovely rings I gave you. 
Oh, I shouldn’t say it—” 

“ Why, Ella, what on earth is the 
matter? ” 

“ Here they are, sir,” said Ella, and 
she pointed to the assortment, bulkier 
than ever, on an oak chest in the front 
hall. 

Heaven be 
Machiavelli! 


kind to the amateur 
There were those con- 
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founded rings,—had Diana proved 
faithless ? 

“ Did—did Gormully’s Tom—” I 
began. “ Well, what’s the matter with 
the rings, Ella? ” I thundered. 

“ The lady, sir—oh, I shouldn’t say 
it—but I went up to her room with 
some handkerchiefs I ironed, and I 
says I’ll jest put them right in her 
tray—there was the rings.” 

“And you, Ella?” I asked in a 
tremble. 

“T jest stole them back, sir.” 

I sank beside them on the chest. I 
wished to do many things. Few of 
the things I wished to do were refined. 
Then the pathos of it all—poor Ella, 
poor Diana! 

As a machinator I had proved a 
failure, but the inspiration that came 
to me filled me with joy. “ Ella,” I 
exclaimed, jumping up, “ Ella, this 
must be kept from my wife. Not a 
word to her about the misfortune that 
has afflicted her oldest, dearest friend. 
She must be a kleptomaniac. You’ve 
heard of them? No? It’s a disease 
that makes them steal. Should my 
wife know! Oh, Ella, keep this from 
her—it would break her heart. We 
will hide the rings—my wife shall 
never know.” 

“ But why?” asked Ella, “ why, if 
we don’t hide them, will it be found 
out? Why not put ’em back, sir? ” 

I minded not the pitiless logic of 
simple Ella. ‘“ She’ll come back—it’s 
plain you know nothing of klepto- 
maniacs—it’s a habit, and she’d come 
back, and thwarted, she’d have to steal 
them again. I’ve known several bad 
cases. Let us remove the temptation. 
Let us hide them. We’ll save the poor 
girl—we must.” 

I was infernally in earnest, and it 
impressed Ella even though it puzzled 
her. So I hid them, Ella watching. 

“What will the lady think now?” 
asked Ella. “ Will she think she’s 


got ’em? ” 
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* Of course not,” I said, “ she’ll for- 
get about them.” 

** What will every one else think? ” 
asked Ella. 

“ Why, that Gormully’s Tom took 
them—of course,” I answered. 

So Gormully’s Tom it was. I pub- 
lished it as Gormully’s Tom. 

When the Wife and Bob heard about 
it there were both mirth and amaze- 
ment, and when Diana heard of it she 
was wrathful. 

Then Gormully came. He had a 
great bulbous nose and a boskage of 
brow that was wonderful. He had 
heard that I accused his son of theft. 
I mentioned the Camembert, the 
wrench, and the quarter. 

“ That’s not thaving, that’s larceny. 
Napkin-rings is difrunt. I can always 
lambaste the troot out of Tom, and he 
says he stole no napkin-rings. Me 
lawyer says I can sue you. The stat- 
youts provide for jist such cases.” 

“ Settle,” whispered Bob. 

As I hesitated Gormully said, “ In 
this counthry the lawis wid the rich man 
and the jury wid the poor wan.” 

So a compromise was effected with 
$50 as a basis. 

“ T’ll never hear the last of the in- 
cubus,” I said, hardly knowing what a 
reputation I should gain as a prophet. 

So another Christmas came. We 
had a little dinner on, Wolvington and 
Miss Brunk and Anna Hastings all 
oozing art at the slightest pressure. 
We felt like entertaining now, with 
the rings hidden. 

We were just about to go in. The 
Lady Wife, looking prettier than ever, 
had come into the sitting-room and was 
trying to pretend that she had given 
no thought whatever to the dinner. All 
was Christmas cheer. I never felt 
happier. 

I caught sight of Ella in the hall. 
She was beckoning me. I went out, 
a sudden horror at my heart. She took 
me to the dining-room. The table glit- 
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tered with silver and glass. It was a 
beautiful sight. 

Then I saw nothing less than my old 
friends, the napkin-rings. 

“It’s a surprise,” said Ella in my 
ear. 

I turned a wan face to hers. 

“T have got you some new rings,” 
said Ella amid her smiles. 

“TI have replaced them as was 
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stole—” here Ella winked— “ with ones 
jest like ’em. I think I have matched 
’em perfect.” Here Ella winked 
again. 

I went back to the merry little 
gathering. My wife never looked less 
free from care. 

She caught my eye. “ Shall we go 
in?” she asked with a smile at her 
guests. 




































Sir Francis Drake 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


ROTHER of Shakespeare—brothers as men must be 
Who sail together an uncharted sea, 
Daring what others would not dare or dream, 
Fixing their eyes unswerving on the gleam 
That through the darkness and the storm must lead 
On to the strange new world, the fair fresh deed, 
“ Freebooter ” to the thoughts of lesser men, 
** Barbarian ”’ to the critic’s bitter pen— 
Brother of Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s England now 
Might make us less her lovers, but that thou, 
Lifting her up to wonder in men’s eyes, 
Even so did make her worth the glad surprise 
That turns a poet’s brain to joy and song, 
To rapture and enchantment’s eager throng 
Of noble Imogenes, sad Romeos, 
Fair Rosalinds, and antic Dromios ; 
That makes the heart a passion and a thrill, 
A wonder and a silence sweet and still. 





Brother of Shakespeare, England’s strength and will, 
As he was England’s heart and mind, I fill 
One brimming beaker to the sword that hung 
. Close at thy side, the ready hands that flung 
The power of Spain upon the tumbling seas 
With careless laughter as of kings at ease ; 
One brimming beaker as the pledge goes round 
And in our ears the world-wide surges sound. 

















Little Stories of Journalism 


III 


BY FULIUS CHAMBERS 


SPECIAL correspondent must be 

resourceful. He must think and 

act quickly. An instance will 
suffice to prove this: 

The Democratic party in Pennsyl- 
vania was in a condition of demoraliza- 
tion in the early ’80’s, owing to a feud 
between Senator Wallace and Ex- 
Speaker Randall—two strong, equally 
ambitious and incorruptible men. 

The Democratic State Convention 
had been called to meet at Harrisburg, 
and the greatest anxiety was felt 
among Pennsylvania politicians regard- 
ing a settlement of the differences be- 
tween these two men. The Republican 
party, also, was torn by dissensions; 
and the opportunity for a united 
Democracy to elect a Governor was seen 
to be ripe. 

The method by which such a settle- 
ment of the Wallace-Randall feud could 
be brought about,—the protocol of the 
treaty, as it were,—was of momentous 
concern to every newspaper man on the 
ground. 

During the afternoon preceding the 
assembling of the Convention, several 
of the Special Correspondents had been 
trying to pass the time at Harrisburg 
by visiting the public institutions. 
Four of us hired a carriage and drove 
to the prison and the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb. At the latter place 
we witnessed a remarkable exhibition 
of a super-cultivated sense. A young 
woman was there, absolutely deaf and 
dumb, who could write down what two 


of us talked about, as she watched our 
lips. We made several tests—in one 
case we stood more than a hundred feet 
distant, speaking in whispers. 

That night, this same Special Corre- 
spondent learned that a conference was 
to occur next morning between the two 
leaders, and by an inspiration he sug- 
gested to one of the leaders of the party 
in the Commonwealth (Mr. W. V. Hen- 
sel) that he propose a public reconcilia- 
tion in the presence of the entire Con- 
vention. A balcony at the rear of the 
hall, isolated from the rest of the 
gallery, appeared to be just the place 
for such a meeting. By midnight this 
arrangement had been agreed upon, 
and was so announced in the New York 
and Philadelphia newspapers next 
morning. 

The attempt to conclude the treaty 
in secret was defeated. 

The temperaments of Wallace and 
Randall were well understood by the 
New York Herald correspondent. He 
had learned to know them intimately at 
Washington, and was confident that 
one man would not yield a_hair’s 
breadth to the other. Although ab- 
solutely incorruptible men, they be- 
lieved the offices to be the property of 
the dominant party. Therefore, an 
agreement about the division of the 
spoils was inevitable. But the rank 
and file knew not of this feature and 
hailed any plan for a public and unmis- 
takable reconciliation between the long- 
while enemies as a brilliant and spec- 
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tacular event, fraught with vote- 
gathering impulse. 

The small balcony at the rear of the 
big hall had originally been intended 
for an orchestra. Entrances existed at 
the two sides. Wallace and Randall 
were to enter alone and simultaneously, 
at opposite doors, and were to clasp 
hands in full view of the 1,200 dele- 
gates. A thrilling and _ picturesque 
scene, easy of description, was sure to 
follow ; but who could learn what words 
were exchanged between the men? 

It was at this point of the Herald 
correspondent’s ruminations that his 
memory reverted to “the banner 
scholar ” of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. The little balcony was distant 
thirty feet from the corner of the main 
gallery and, by the aid of a cab, per- 
suasion, and a promise of liberal com- 
pensation, a demure little woman occu- 
pied that corner seat when the Con- 
vention opened. She and her attendant 
had been smuggled into the building in 
advance of the crowd, by the Herald 
correspondent. She was to write, by 
sight, on a pad before her, what was 
said when the meeting of the State 
leaders occurred! In her left hand she 
clutched a bunch of sharpened pencils. 
Not a person in that assemblage knew 
of her presence except the Herald cor- 
respondent and the attendant who was 
with Miss Gertrude Arnham. 

She was alert, and as innocent of any 
knowledge of politics as a cherub! The 
excitement and rush of the assembling 
multitude did not distract her atten- 
tion,—because she was deaf. 

Suddenly, the vast crowd rose to its 
feet! A whirlwind of applause antici- 
pated the appearance of United States 
Senator William A. Wallace and Rep- 
resentative Samuel J. Randall at op- 
posite sides of the small balcony. 

It was a momentous, a thrilling mo- 
ment for everybody who understood its 
importance. But a demure little 
woman, in the corner of the main gal- 
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lery, very near to the chief actors, said 
nothing, heard nothing, and saw every- 
thing. Barring a few proper names, 
that she could not read because they 
were unknown to her, she committed to 
paper the agreement reached between 
these two politicians at that memorable 
conference. Some of the blanks were 
filled by subsequent “ hustling” and 
some were not; but an almost verba- 
tim report of what each of the two men 
had said, the patronage they agreed to 
control in the event of Mr. Pattison’s 
nomination and election and the atti- 
tude they would take in the approach- 
ing National Convention, appeared in 
New York the following morning. 

The Democratic ticket named on that 
day swept the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, for the first time in thirty 
years ; and all the pledges made in that 
little gallery were faithfully carried 
out. 


‘T HE adventures of a Special Cor- 

respondent are often more curious 
than dangerous. Every experience in 
Spain may be described as “ an adven- 
ture.” 

“You are likely to have trouble 
getting out of Spain,” said General 
Caleb Cushing, American Minister at 
the Court of Alphonso XII, when I 
called to take leave, after a long stay 
as Special Correspondent at Madrid. 
“Tl appoint you a Courier of this 
Legation, travelling to London. Mr. 
Adee will prepare the despatches you 
are to carry.” Mr. Adee is to-day 
Second Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton. 

The Carlist war was at its height; 
the Basque Provinces were alive with 
insurrection and under martial law. 
The prisons in the cities were over- 
crowded and arrests were daily occur- 
rences in the capital. Foreigners were 
under police espionage; several domi- 
ciliary visits had been paid me at my 
hotel. 
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The certificate of my appointment 
came as promised, and bore the seal of 
the United States: 

When the express left Madrid for 
Santander, two nights later, I occupied 
a seat in a compartment with six other 
passengers. Our first stop was at the 
Escurial,—that marvellous gridiron of 
stone, built by Philip II on the South- 
ern slope of the Guadarramas, to the 
glorification of San Lorenzo’s martyr- 
dom. A man of middle age joined us. 
The dim light at the roof of the car 
prevented a clear view of the traveler’s 
features. 

The night was long and tiresome. 
Day-light overtook us at Valladolid, 
and my first glance at the new-comer 
indicated that he had recently shaved 
a beard from his cheeks. The other 
passengers having left the compart- 
ment at this place, we engaged in con- 
versation. 

The train was soon surrounded 
by Alphonsist guards. An officer en- 
tered each compartment and inspected 
its occupants. My passport bore the 
proper visé; my courier’s commission 
received the utmost consideration. My 
fellow-traveller’s papers were closely 
examined. Although they were passed 
as correct, several guards came to the 
car door and scrutinized him. We were 
allowed to proceed. 

The train rolled into Santander at 
dark, but the boat for San Sebastian 
would not sail until midnight. I was 
subjected to more investigation,—my 
name was asked, as well as my New 
York and London addresses. While 
this inquisition was going on, I did not 
see my companion; but he came to me 
on the steamer, after it had left the har- 
bor, and we passed a very miserable 
night together. State-rooms were not 
obtainable and the Spaniard was sea- 
sick. We sat on deck, all night, watch- 
ing the stars and the Spanish coast- 
line, to the southward. 

When we steamed into the mountain- 
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locked bay of San Sebastian—quite like 
that of Santiago de Cuba—an artillery 
fight between an Alphonsist battery on 
the western hill-top and a Carlist fort 
on the eastern heights of the harbor 
entrance was in progress, over our 
heads. The snap of Whitworth guns 
was followed by the explosion of the 
shells. 

Our boat lay at the wharf several 
hours and I drove about the town. My 
companion remained aboard; by this 
time he had become a mystery to me. 

The voyage to Fuenterrabia, a sta- 
tion on the railroad between Irun and 
Bayonne, was resumed and the after- 
noon was well gone before the little 
steamer came to anchor off a long flight 
of stone steps running up the side of a 
cliff. We might have been at Capri or 
Sorrento. We were landed in skiffs; 
the climb of the stairway was attended 
with hazard, and much delay was caused 
by our baggage. In war time, every 
man, and his effects, were scrutinized 
by the Spanish officials at the frontier. 

When the time for this inspection 
arrived, my fellow-traveller placed a 
single hand-bag beside my trunks. As 
the last train for the day was due to 
leave in a few minutes, I asked for the 
chief officer and explained the urgency 
under which I travelled. In recogni- 
tion of my supposed official position, he 
saluted, and marked my baggage. But 
he had observed the act of my compan- 
ion, and took up his gripsack to exam- 
ine it. 

My elderly associate made, with his 
eyes, an unmistakable appeal to me for 
assistance. I didn’t know in what way 
I could aid him; but the demand of the 
inspector for keys to the bag prompted 
me to exclaim: 

“Este hombre va conmigo!” (“This 
man goes with me! ”’) 

Fortunately, in my nervousness, I 
had used hombre instead of sefior or 
caballero. The official assumed that 
I travelled with a valet! 
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The strange man and I hurried to 
the train in a cab,—not a moment too 
soon, for the whistle blew as we entered 
the cars,—and we started toward the 
French frontier. Although we had a 
compartment to ourselves, my compan- 
ion was apparently oblivious to my 
presence. I felt annoyed that my 
courtesy to him had not been rec- 
ognized ; but lighted a cigar and for- 
got him. 

The train pulled up at the end of an 
hour’s run. 

“ Bayonne: trente minutes pour 
diner! ”’ shouted the station-master. 

The French language had a magical 
effect upon the silent man. 

“ En France? ” he exclaimed, using 
that tongue for the first time. 

“ We are,” I replied. 

“Then, my dear sir, I give you my 
everlasting gratitude,” and before I 
divined his intention, he seized my 
hands and kissed them. 

“You have probably saved my life; 
certainly rescued me from a long term 
in prison,” said he. 

* T do not understand.” 

“You came to my aid at the vital 
moment,” was his explanation. “ If 
I had been left behind,—had not taken 
this train,—my identity would have 
been discovered. The officers were on 
the lookout for me. I could not have 
got away alone. You did it,” and he 
tried to put his arms around me. 

The ghastly suspicion entered my 
mind that he might be about to rob me 
of my supposed papers,—which, when 
the bag was opened in London, proved 
to be a bundle of old magazines. I 
moved away from the man, and said: 

* But our meeting was accidental! ” 

“No, indeed; I knew the train on 
which you were to leave Madrid and 
drove to the Escurial, in order to join 
you there. I am - 

“Oh! It is easy enough to guess,” 
was my retort. “ You are a political 
fugitive.” 
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* Yes; unjustly accused.” 

** Always the case; but I am glad to 
have served you. Who are you? ” 

“T am the Duke of Antequera,” he 
gravely replied, mentioning one of the 
greatest names in Spanish history. 
Naturally, I was doubtful of the man’s 
identity ; but exclaimed: 

* A Grandee of Spain! ” 

“Yes; and at your service, for ever 
and for ever,” saying which, he raised 
his hat. I did the same, fully recogniz- 
ing the Spanish splendor of his 
courtesy,—for a Grandee does not have 
to uncover his head in the presence of 
his King. 

** My arrest was ordered on charges 
made by political enemies,” he con- 
tinued. “ I am accused of belonging to 
a Carlist cabal that raised money and 
equipped troops of the Pretender, now 
in the field. The charges are mali- 
ciously false; but my political affilia- 
tions rendered them difficult to dis- 
prove. Several estates of mine lie 
within the Carlist lines, and I only ex- 
erted such influence as I possess to save 
them from destruction; but,”—raising 
his right hand,—“ treason to my King, 
never ! ” 


In Paris, this nobleman was quite at 
home; he gave me a dinner at the Café 


Véfour. Six guests were seated with 
him, at a round table. Our _ host 
graphically described that critical mo- 
ment at Fuenterrabia. His face quiv- 
ered with friendship, as he raised his 
glass, looked toward me and said: 

“Ese hombre va conmigo!” (“That 
man goes with me! ”’) 


A®’ the Liverpool express began to 

move out of Euston station, a guard 
hustled me into a first-class compart- 
ment and slammed the door. Two 
travellers were already there. One was 
very tall and nervous, and stared dis- 
trustfully at me; the other was a 
stocky, phlegmatic chap, who appeared 
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out of place but gave me no attention. 
The two men were distinctly unlike and 
I saw no evidences that they knew one 
another. 

After reading the newspapers, I fell 
asleep. I was conscious that the train 
stopped and that the door was opened ; 
but not until we were fully under way 
again did I become aware that I was 
alone with the pale, nervous man of 
gigantic stature. I detected him 
watching me, in a sly and stealthy 
manner. He gradually moved his seat 
until opposite me. The window was 
down and he glanced from it to me, as 
if comparing the size of my shoulders 
with that of the aperture. He then 
removed a thick silk scarf from his neck 
and placed it at his side. 

Without warning, the stranger 
leaned over and seized the wrist of my 
left hand that lay in my lap. 

“T have been watching while you 
pretended to be asleep,” he hissed, when 
I opened my eyes. “I knew you were 
on my track.” 

A glance into the pale face and the 
big gray eyes told me positively that 
I had to deal with a madman. Rob- 
bery was obviously not the motive of 
his attack. His strength was manifest 
by the vice-like grip he maintained 
upon my arm. Silence was my policy. 

“You are in my power, absolutely,” 
he shouted, gesticulating with his free 
hand. “I had intended to tie you with 
this,” nodding toward his long silk 
neckerchief ; “ but it will not be neces- 
sary. I see a much easier way of get- 
ting rid of you, forever.’ And the 
stalwart maniac again glanced toward 
the open window. 

Fright, rather than deliberation, 
caused me to remain passive and speech- 
less. My hope was to temporize until 
the train stopped. In vain I looked 
about the compartment for the glass- 
covered box containing the bell cord. 

“ You can’t stop this train,” shouted 
the infuriated man; “ it’s an hour’s run 


to Crewe, and—well, by that time—” 
He raised his left hand and tapped him- 
self on the temple. 

Upon the third finger of that up- 
lifted hand I saw a remarkable seal 
ring. It was as large as half an Eng- 
lish walnut; the setting was a cameo. 
The white surface of the shell had been 
cut away in the centre to a black, coffin- 
shaped base, over which drooped two 
willow trees, in white cameo. With 
difficulty, I mustered voice to say: 

* You have a wonderful ring, there; 
I never saw anything so beautiful.” 

The eyes of my antagonist were di- 
verted from my face to the seal ring, 
which he then held up for his own 
examination. It appeared to be the 
moment for the struggle; but to my 
amazement, the stranger dropped my 
hand and began to sob, violently. 

Somewhere, years before, I had read 
that the insane never weep. Here was a 
pathological paradox. 

“This is a funeral ring,” said he, 
holding it up that I might examine 
it. “A symbol of my lost love,”— 
and he pressed the seal reverently to 
his lips. 

“ Alas! my friend; you, too, have 
suffered,” I commented, in the most 
moilifying tones I could affect. 

“‘ Misery indescribable.” 

“ Why do. you wear a constant re- 
minder of your grief? ” 

“*T had it made in the first days of 
my unhappiness, and cannot part with 
it; I feel as if this ring were part of 
her.” 

“TI deeply sympathize with you,” 
was my reply, and having in mind in- 
cidents just past, added, “ I have been 
unhappy myself.” 

*“* How grateful am I for one word of 
human sympathy,” said the afflicted 
stranger. , He then told me that his 
name was John Mooney, and gave me 
his card with his Dublin address. He 
began a rambling tale of his disap- 
pointed love, which I encouraged, to 
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prevent a recurrence of his homicidal 
mania. 

Would that train never get to Crewe? 

“IT am my old self, when not 
watched,” he began. “The man who 
was here in this car with us hasn’t left 
me for months; but I shunted him to- 
day. I have told him of my mis- 
fortune; but he is not sympathetic, like 
you. He never has been unhappy, as 
you tell me you have. Think of my 
case! Within a few hours of my in- 
tended marriage, the only woman in all 
this world for me ran away with an- 
other man. They sailed for America; 
I followed. Hither and thither, over 
the vast expanse of the United States, 
I hounded them. They eluded me; they 
knew I was on their track. Oh! I was 
crazy, then ;—and irresponsible! 

* This chase has lasted for ten years. 
I am on my way home from Switzer- 
land. I heard she was at Lucerne. 
Wrong again! But I shall overtake 
her. Oh! yes; and then—then id 

Before I could catch him, the afflicted 
man fell prone in the aisle of the car, 
suffering from an epileptic attack. I 
could do nothing for his relief, beyond 
tearing open his collar. 
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When the train rolled into Crewe, five 
minutes later, I had my head out of the 
window, shouting for a guard. Hardly 
was the door unlocked before the stocky 
attendant came running up. His 
failure to return to the proper compart- 
ment had given me the worst eighty 
minutes of my life. 

“Did he tell you about his lost 
love? ” asked the keeper, sarcastically. 

“He did, I am very glad to say; I 
don’t know what might have happened, 
if I hadn’t been a good listener.” 

* A delusion,” was the comment. 
* He dreams that he has word from her, 
and away we go on a wild-goose chase. 
But I like travel, don’t you know.” 

The sick man was removed to a 
hospital from the railway station at 
Liverpool. The Special Correspondent 
who writes this kept his appointment 
with Commander Cameron, R.N., and 
that night cabled to New York the first 
account of that officer’s wonderful 
tramp across Central Africa. The ad- 
venture in the train never has been told 
until now.* 


* Nore sy THE Warirer.—I will pay a guinea 
to the Dublin jeweler who made Mr. Mooney’s 
** funeral ring,’’ for a drawing of its seal. Its 
maker cannot have forgotten it.—J. C. 


Genesis 


BY ARTHUR GIBSON HULL 


ETWEEN his palms the Potter twirled 
The patient clay, 


Damp with his spittle, lightly hurled 


It then away. 


Far down the void of black-breasted Night, 
Betwixt the lean Moon and the sodden light 


Of a chill, dead Dawn, it fell. 


Behold, the World! 





Heroes on ‘Trust 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


HE more you talk about them, the 
deader they are. 

Such, alas! is the immutable law 
governing the creations of a writer’s 
imagination. Gwendolin, I say, is 
small, blonde and winsomely vivacious, 
the kind of woman whom to see is to 
love. So much, perhaps, I may venture 
to state regarding my heroine, and I 
may even add that she was dressed in 
some light diaphanous stuff of the 
purity of her own complexion. But let 
me beware how I enlarge upon this 
description. Let me undertake to 
describe her dress in detail, and I.am 
likely to find that it has become her 
winding-sheet. What has killed her, it 
is hard to say, but dead she is, I sud- 
denly discover,—dead as a door-nail; 
and in fiction there is no Dowie to heal 
the halt and restore the departed to life. 
Once dead, dead for always. 

Being wise, however, in my day and 
generation, I abstain from smothering 
Gwendolin under a mountain of descrip- 
tion and analysis ; and while still alive I 
hasten to bring the hero before her. 
Algernon is tall, dark and stately, and 
of a gravity hardly consistent with his 
scant twenty-five years. The fierce 
battle of life, early begun and bitterly 
waged, has caused that thoughtful brow 
and pensive eye, and in his buried 
youth likewise is to be sought the ex- 
planation of the trust inspired by him 
in the breasts of the weak and help- 


less. 


All this is true, but I dare not state 
it thus boldly, or I may find incredulity 
in the reader’s eye and unreadiness in 
his purse. The modern public, alas! is 
sceptical, and it refuses to take its 
heroes on trust. Hence, Algernon must 
be treated as a bad-tasting medicine 
and administered in disguised and 
homeopathic doses. Further, naught 
of an indiscreet nature must be pred- 
icated regarding his consuming pas- 
sion for Gwendolin—Gwendolin is 
timid, almost as timid as the read- 
ing public, and blunt betrayal of his 
passion might cause disaster. There- 
fore, bring Algernon and the lady of 
his affection together by accident, as 
it were, or in the pursuit of some com- 
mon aim, as charity or settlement work. 
Then we can get in our fine strokes. 
Algernon calls, we will say, to consult 
with her regarding the newsboys’ 
Christmas dinner, and pacing the par- 
lor floor while waiting for her, buried 
in thought, he strikes his broad, calm 
brow against the chandelier. It is a 
cruel blow, but only a muffled cry of 
pain escapes him, and after a moment 
he takes up his march again and the 
train of thought, through which the 
girl for whom he is waiting runs like 
a golden thread. The metaphor is per- 
haps a trifle mixed, but this is of slight 
moment, in view of the artistic ac- 
complishment. None but an extremely 
tall man, of course, could possibly strike 
the chandelier with his forehead,save by 
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jumping, and only a man of great self- 
control would smother the pain with a 
single exclamation. See, therefore, how 
subtly we have succeeded in conveying 
an impression not only of Algernon’s 
physical, but aiso of his mental, make- 
up. 

“ I—TI called, Miss Forceyth,” began 
Algernon, stammering painfully at the 
sudden vision of the Southern beauty, 
“T called to see a-about the newsboys’ 
Christmas dinner. What kind of pie 
do you think we had better have for 
dessert? ” 

This seemingly unimportant para- 
graph is pregnant with suggestion. In 
the first place, it reveals in a manner 
adapted to the most refined and sensi- 
tive susceptibilities the state of Alger- 
non’s affections, while, at the same time, 
it betrays his nativity. Who but a New 
Englander would be so prompt to inject 
pie into the conversation with his lady- 
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love? Yes, Algernon is a Yankee, and 
we have thus presented at the outset the 
interesting juxtaposition of North and 
South, as embodied in the persons of 
hero and heroine. All that follows will 
be but a development of this situation. 
At the end, of course, Algernon and his 
innamorata will be united in the holy 
bonds of wedlock, but before this happy 
consummation many a morass of de- 
spair must be crossed, many a moun- 
tain of opposition scaled; yet through 
all their trials the reader is sustained by 
the conviction of their suitability to 
each other, a conviction gathered from 
the opening paragraphs in which 
Algernon struck his manly forehead 
against the chandelier and Gwendolin 
coquettishly entered to discuss the ques- 
tion of pie with him. How easily this 
artistic triumph might have been 
marred by an injudicious indulgence in 
description and analysis. 


Awakening 


BY WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 


ROSE glow glims the western wall, 
The sweet night faints to dawn, 
And from the folds of outer dark 
Another day is born. 


So I must rise and greet the world 
As it were still the same, 

As if my Love herself could rise 
And answer to her name. 


And I must fret and smile and toil 
Where alien faces teem; 
Ere night will come again with stars 


And bring again my dream. 




















One Day with Whistler 






BY FREDERICK KEPPEL 


HISTLER died only a few 

months ago and yet the more or 

less elaborate articles which have 
already been printed about him may 
be numbered by hundreds. Nor is the 
fascinating subject of this extraordi- 
nary personality by any means ex- 
hausted. More than one formal biog- 
raphy is in preparation, and the dual 
personality of Whistler—as a supreme 
master in art and as a supreme master 
of brilliant satirical wit—will continue 
to employ “the pen of the ready 
writer ” for a long time to come. 

If the old-time author’s apologia for 
the appearance of some new book or 
treatise were still the fashion, I could 
make mine by simply stating that the 
present article contains nothing on the 
subject which has been printed before ; 
seeing that it is the “ unvarnished tale ” 
(also the hitherto unpublished tale) of 
Whistler’s intercourse with me and mine 
with him. 

Our first meeting, long years ago, 
took place at his rooms in Tite Street, 
Chelsea. My errand did not concern 
myself at all: I simply undertook to 
deliver to him a picture entrusted to me 
at Whistler’s request by an absent 
friend of his who told me in French 
parlance the master would be visible 
from nine to ten o’clock every morning. 
I reached his house at about half past 
nine and was admitted by a servant who 
showed me into a reception room in 
which the prevailing color scheme was 
a pale and delicate yellow. The room 


at first looked bare and empty, yet 
its general effect was both novel and 
pleasing. Having sent up my card, 
upon which I had written a memoran- 
dum stating the cause of my visit, I 
soon heard a light step, and a moment 
later I set eyes on Whistler for the first 
time. It was his humor not to enter his 
own reception room, but to remain at 
the threshold glaring at me through 
his monocle and holding his watch open 
in his hand. There he was—the Whist- 
ler of so many portraits and so many 
caricatures—a slender, alert little man, 
but so gracefully proportioned that, 
as he stood framed in his own doorway, 
it was not easy to determine whether he 
was big, middle-sized or small. All the 
external attributes or trade-marks were 
in evidence; the white lock above the 
middle of his forehead, carefully segre- 
gated from the black curls around it; 
the monocle stuck in his right eye and 
protected from breakage by a thin 
black cord which ran through a hole 
drilled near the edge of the crystal ; the 
aggressive cravat and the very long 
black coat. Suddenly, with a discon- 
certing little detonation caused by the 
abrupt parting of his closed lips and 
with a simultaneous grimace, he caused 
the eyeglass to bounce outward from his 
eye, and having, like the patriarch Job, 
“‘ opened his mouth,” he said: ‘“ Now, 
I have just four minutes to spare; what 
is it that you want?” Let me here con- 
fess that I felt somewhat nettled at this 
unexpected reception—seeing that I 
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had come long miles out of my way 
solely to oblige an absent friend of his 
and, incidentally, to oblige Whistler 
himself—and so I set myself to break 
down the repellant pose which he saw fit 
to assume. Having delivered to him the 
little picture which I had brought I 
gave him no immediate opening to 
snub me further. With this intent I 
talked about the friend who had sent me 
to him; I described to him the fine posi- 
tion in which his own contribution to 
the Paris Salon had been hung; I told 
him some flattering things which had 
been said by the right sort of people 
about it ; I gave him news, which I knew 
would interest him, of other friends of 
his, and like Browning’s hero, I kept up 
“any noise bad or good,” until he so 
far unbent as to enter the room where 
I was. Abruptly he then put the ques- 
tion to me: “ Are you fond of pic- 
tures?” To this I made answer: 
“Such pictures as may be seen here, 
yes.” ‘ Come to the studio,” said he; 
and thus began a memorable day which 
only ended when he had to go out to 
dine at eight in the evening, and even 
then he delayed—calmly remarking 
that people always waited dinner for 
him no matter how late he came. This 
long day was passed in the studio ex- 
cept when we adjourned to the dining- 
room for lunch, where I remember that 
the table was decorated with yellow 
flowers and that the dishes were hollow, 
the hollow space being filled with boil- 
ing water for the purpose of keeping 
the eatables hot. 

But it was in his studio that Whistler 
was at his brightest and best. Surely 
never was a man so far removed from 
being commonplace. His alert wit kept 
flashing like summer lightning, and the 
pronouncement which Doctor Samuel 
Johnson delivered on his friend David 
Garrick might with equal force be ap- 
plied to Whistler: “ Sir, for sprightly 
conversation he is the foremost man in 
the world.” Much of his talk that day 
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was of a denunciatory character. Some 
eminent personages were severely casti- 
gated, but the vials of his bitterest 
wrath were poured on the devoted heads 
of certain prominent artists and more 
especially on those_who painted por- 
traits. While speaking on this subject 
he gave expression to one opinion which 
seems to be so sound and right that it 
should be recorded here: “To paint 
what is called a great portrait in Eng- 
land,” said he, “ the artist must over- 
load everything with strong contrasts 
of violent colors. His success with the 
rich ignorant public is assured if only 
he succeeds in setting his colors shout- 
ing against each other. Go to the ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy and see 
what is called the picture of the year— 
Mr. A’s portrait of Mr. B. You can 
easily find it by seeing the crowd that 
stands staring at it all day long. Mix 
with this crowd and get near to the pic- 
ture; fill your eye with it; then turn 
round and look at the faces of the liv- 
ing spectators,—how quict in tone they 
are! If A’s portrait is right, surely 
every living man and woman you see in 
the crowd must be wrong!” 

From all this depressing pessimism 
he rapidly turned to another subject 
which he proceeded to treat with en- 
thusiastic optimism; for he began to 
talk of his own works. His delight in 
these was as frank and complete as the 
delight of some little boy who has 
triumphantly constructed a satisfac- 
tory mud pie. 

There was standing on a perpen- 
dicular easel in the studio his superb 
portrait of the violinist, Sarasate—the 
same picture which afterward created 
such a sensation at the Paris Salon. 
The delighted artist conducted me 
through a doorway which faced the pic- 
ture and, further on, to the end of a 
long corridor. There turning round, we 
gazed on the picture framed in a vista 
of corridor and doorway. Laying his 
hand on my shoulder he said to me: 
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“Now, isn’t it beautiful?” “ It cer- 
tainly is,” I answered. “ No,” said he, 
but isn’t it beautiful? ” ‘“ It is indeed,” 
I replied. Then raising his voice to a 
scream, with a not too wicked blas- 
phemy, and bringing his hand down 
upon his knee with a bang so as to give 
superlative emphasis to the last word 
of his sentence, he cried, “ it! 
Isn’t it beautiful? ” If I could do no 
other thing so well as Whistler, I could 
at least shout as loud as he could 
scream, so turning to him, and adopt- 
ing his little “ swear word ” (as a quo- 
tation, of course) I shouted into his 
face “ it, it is! ? This third 
declaration seemed to satisfy him, and 
so we returned to the studio. 

More manifestations of his delight in 
his own work were to follow: He had 
just received the proof sheets of his 
now famous book, “ The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,” and he asked me to 
read some of it aloud so that he could 
“hear how it sounded.” Now I be- 
lieve it is not possible for anyone to 
read a piece of fine literature aloud, and 
to do it well, unless he has read it before 
and knows what is coming in the text; 
and so I was not at all surprised when, 
after I had read a few pages to him, 
he called out “ Stop! You are murder- 
ing it! Let me read it to you.” He 
was quite right; I was murdering it! 
So we changed places. He read his own 
book admirably, and kept at it for 
about two hours. My enjoyment was, 
however, interrupted by a characteristic 
incident: His man-servant entered the 
studio: ‘ Well?” said Whistler. 
“Lady Somebody, sir,” said the ser- 
vant (she was one of the great ladies of 
the British peerage). “‘ Where is she? ” 
“In her carriage at the door, sir.” 
Whistler took no further notice of his 
servitor but resumed the reading of his 
proof sheets to me, and the puzzled 
footman, who was standing behind his 
master’s back and facing me, shook his 
head slowly up and down, and—like 
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Longfellow’s Arabs—“ silently stole 
away.” Thus the reading went on for 
quite ten minutes longer, and the 
reader’s sole auditor fidgeted more and 
more, till, realizing how deadly cold it 
was on that March day, I called out to 
him, “ I beg your pardon, Mr. Whist- 
ler, but I think I overheard your ser- 
vant telling you that a lady was waiting 
to see you.” “Qh,” said he, “ let her 
wait, let her wait,—I’m mobbed with 
these people!”? Then he went on read- 
ing for fully fifteen minutes more, and 
after that (his voice was getting tired, 
I dare say) he condescended to go 
downstairs and receive her shivering 
ladyship. 

Another incident of that day was the 
visit of a foreign artist, an old acquain- 
tance, with whom Whistler had not—as 
yet—quarrelled. He was received with 
genuine cordiality, and, artist-like, he 
ran round the studio looking at every- 
thing. One small picture seemed to 
charm him especially, and he said, 
** Now that is one of your good ones.” 
“Don’t look at it, dear boy,” said 
Whistler airily, “it’s not finished.” 
“ Finished!” said the visitor. “ Why, 
it is the most carefully finished picture 
of yours that I have ever seen.” ‘ Don’t 
look at it!” persisted Whistler. “ You 
are doing injustice to yourself, you are 
doing injustice to my picture—and 
you are doing injustice to me!” The 
visitor looked bewildered when Whistler, 
in a theatrical tone cried out, “ Stop, 
I'll finish it now!” Then he procured 
a very small camel’s hair brush, fixed it 
on a long and slender handle, mixed a 
little speck of paint on his palette, 
dipped the tip of his brush into it, and 
then, standing off from his picture, and 
with the action of a fencer with his 
rapier, he lunged forward and touched 
the picture in one spot with his pig- 
ment. ‘ Now it’s finished,” said he. 
** Now you may look at it!” This was 
all highly dramatic, and indeed very 
well acted, but as in the case of some 
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stage plays, the final act of Whistler’s 
performance proved to be an anti- 
climax : the foreign artist took his leave, 
but finding that he had left his umbrella 
behind him, called for it next day. The 
servant, recognizing him, told him that 
Mr. Whistler had gone out for the day, 
but invited him to go to the studio and 
seek his umbrella. He went there and 
found it, but also took the opportunity 
of having one more look at the picture 
which had been “finished” for his 
special benefit the day before; and then 
he saw that the little dab of wet paint 
which Whistler had so dramatically put 
on he had afterwards scrupulously 
wiped off again! 

The kindly old Latin maxim which 
exhorts us to “ Speak nothing but good 
concerning the dead” is appropriate 
for the millions of ordinary nobodies 
who disappear and are forgotten; but 
historical verity is most essential in the 
case of eminent or notable personalities 
whom the world will not forget. 
Thomas Carlyle was one such man and 
Lord Byron was another; but Mr. 
Froude so “ edited” Carlyle’s diary 
that no one is satisfied, and Thomas 
Moore suppressed Byron’s diary alto- 
gether. Thus these two eminent men 
are not known to posterity as they each 
had deliberately planned to be known, 
and a serious danger of the same kind 
threatens the memory of Whistler. He 
was no coward—whatever other faults 
and eccentricities he may have mani- 
fested—and his life was consistent (in 
an inconsistent way) from first to last. 


Yet some of the biographical notices* 


which have already appeared try to 
make of him a sort of milk-and-water 
saint. This falsification may possibly 
do honor to the hearts of these writers 
—but certainly not to their heads !— 
and Whistler would never have ap- 
proved of it. He took infinite pains, 
indeed, to let the world see his character 
as it actually was, and those who knew 
him best would agree with me in the 
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opinion that all posthumous records of 
him should be written in the spirit of 
Othello’s manly request when, knowing 
that he was about to die, he said: 


“ Speak of me as I am; nothing ex- 
tenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


It is in this spirit that I now venture 
to give, as dispassionately as I can, the 
results of my long years of study of 
this extraordinary “ human document,” 
Whistler; and if I do not render my 
verdict worthless by covering him over 
with an indiscriminate coat of “ white- 
wash,” I have the precedent of his own 
book, “The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies,” to warrant me in telling the 
truth without fear or favor. Indeed, I 
shall not go so far as Whistler went, for 
in that book of his (with its felicitous 
title) he did not scruple to print num- 
bers of letters from persons still living, 
and certainly without the consent of the 
several writers. It is quite another and 
an allowable thing to print private 
letters after the writers of them are 
dead; and many delightful books are 
made almost entirely from this source. 

Whistler has often been called the 
greatest painter of his day—and he was 
always called the greatest etcher. If 
this proud position was accorded to him 
too tardily it was mainly through his 
own fault. It was his humor to an- 
tagonize the world in general; natur- 
ally the consequences reacted upon him- 
self. The same cause would have 
brought about the same results in the 
case of Corot or Millet or Sargent or 
any other man of genius, for it was 
Whistler himself who deliberately made 
the hard bed in which he had to lie for 
many a year. “To the froward thou 
wilt show thyself froward ” remains as 
true to-day as when it was written long 
ages ago. 

One writer makes the statement that 
“there never has been and probably 
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never shall be a man like Whistler.” 
As to the future—we cannot tell; as 
to his own times, a satirical London re- 
viewer wittily calls a whole group 
of artists “ mainly penny-Whistlers,” 
because they aped both the master’s 
personality and his art, and in conse- 
quence were of no more value than a 
child’s penny-whistle. But it is re- 
markable that no writer has as yet per- 
ceived the strong points of resemblance 
between the man Whistler and the 
man Benvenuto Cellini. Whistler flour- 
ished some three and a half centuries 
later than the famous Florentine sculp- 
tor and goldsmith, who was born in the 
year 1500; each of the two left an 
extraordinary book in which the author 
was the extravagantly vaunted hero; 
each of them spent much of his life in 
waging conflicts of his own making, 
and each records his own exploits with 
the most complacent self-satisfaction. 
Mr. John Addington Symonds—the 
translator, apologist, and vindicator of 
Cellini—feels constrained to write of 
the Florentine: “Great though his 
talents were he vastly overrated them, 
and set a monstrously exaggerated 
value on his works of art. The same 
qualities made him a fierce and bitter 
rival; he could not believe that anyone 
with whom he came into collision had 
the right to stand beside him.” Does 
not this extract make us almost feel 
that we are reading a paragraph from 
some current biography of Whistler? 
But notwithstanding these  self- 
created drawbacks his genius as an 
artist, coupled with his brilliant powers 
of pleasing (when he chose to please), 
resulted in the fact that Whistler’s 
society was eagerly courted by the most 
eminent artistic and intellectual men 
and women of his day and generation. 
His faculty for inspiring people with 
enthusiasm for himself and for his pic- 
tures was simply marvellous. This 
effect which he wrought on his devotees 
was wittily described by the Paris 
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writer, M. Henri Beraldi, as “ the 
malady of Whistlerium Tremens ” and 
(while it lasted) it was naturally de- 
lightful; but the day was sure to come 
when Whistler would suddenly “ turn 
and rend ”’ his former friend, and after 
that the friend was never forgiven. So 
often did this happen that it would be 
easy to make a tabular list of say a hun- 
dred names of more or less distinguished 
and amiable people who once stood high 
in the Whistlerian esteem, but of whom 
nearly every one had the misfortune un- 
consciously to wound the master’s enor- 
mous vanity, and so to be written down 
in his black books with indelible ink. 
Yet even in these sad circumstances 
Whistler never allowed his own interest 
to modify his wrath against the un- 
conscious offender ; indeed, if it was his 
special interest—monetary or otherwise 
—to maintain good relations with any 
man, that was the man of all others 
whom he was surest to “ clapperclaw! ” 

Shakespeare tells us that “ troops of 
friends ” are one of the blessings which 
should accompany a happy old age, and 
Whistler’s last years would have been 
desolate indeed were it not that a few— 
a very few—faithful souls clung to 
him to the end. I have particularly in 
mind an American couple—Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell—residing in 
London, who acted as his very efficient 
guardian angels to the last; “ and all 
for love, and nothing for reward ”—as 
old Edmund Spenser has it. Theirs 
was the untiring fidelity which “beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things!” 

If I were asked why it was that he 
so assiduously practised the gentle art 
of making enemies (instead of the still 
gentler art of making friends) I should 
answer: primarily because he liked it! 
He has on occasion recounted to me 
with high glee the details of one or 
another of his quarrels and it must be 
admitted that he was a brilliant fighter ; 
but such little matters as the logic or 
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the equity of the question in dispute 
never troubled him at all. His faculty 
for “making the worse appear the 
better reason ” was quite extraordinary, 
and often he first put himself entirely in 
the wrong and then fought a valiant— 
if a losing battle. 

Another of his peculiarities was the 
histrionic cast of his nature. Queen 
Victoria once complained of her prime 
minister, Gladstone, “ He harangues 
me as if I were a public meeting.” 
Similarly, Whistler was forever per- 
forming as if he were playing a comedy 
before an audience, and it was never 
easy to determine when he was in serious 
earnest and when he was only “ poking 
fun.” This same theatrical cast of his 
mind led him, years ago, to change his 
own name—for Whistler had no more 
right to assume the middle-name of 
McNeill than the present writer would 
have to appropriate the middle-name of 
Plantagenet or Hohenzollern. He was 
baptized James Abbott Whistler. This 
fact concerning his legal name is not 
known to many, but there is incontest- 
able evidence of it; and in his later 
years there was no surer way of in- 
furiating him than by giving him the 
name which he received in baptism. 
The poet Swinburne committed this un- 
pardonable sin in the dedication of one 
of his poems. Another of these incon- 
venient little matters about which 
Whistler loved to mystify and befog 
the public is that he was born on the 
tenth of July, 1834, in Worthen Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Such a stub- 
born fact as this, however, did not deter 
him from swearing, during the Sir 
William Eden lawsuit in Paris, that he 
was born in Russia! But in Whistler’s 
case, as in the case of very imagina- 
tive little children (girls oftener than 
boys), we should be very careful of con- 
demning them for deliberate lying when 
they only dramatize a series of imagi- 
nary things until at last they come to 
believe them. 


One Day with Whistler 


People have often suggested to me 
that, in view of his eccentricities, 
Whistler must have been a little wrong 
in the head. Not he! I have never 
known a man whose intellect was clearer 
or more alert. His memory also was 
very accurate—more especially with re- 
gard to all the ins and outs of his 
numerous quarrels. 

Still another of his characteristics 
was his way of imparting a look of 
careless precipitation to his later paint- 
ings and prints,—the truth being that, 
to the very last, he took infinite care 
with every detail of his work, and every- 
one who has sat to him for a portrait 
can testify that the master almost killed 
his sitter with fatigue by reason of his 
scrupulous exactions and repetitions. 
So long as he was at work on a picture 
he was intensely in earnest, and it was 
only in his intercourse with his fellow 
men that he assumed the role of poser 
and performer. He would very rarely 
answer a letter, but, like Napoleon, 
generally assumed that a letter would 
answer itself through the subsequent 
event. One of the last friendly epistles 
which I received from him was in 
acknowledgment of a cutting from the 
“ New York Tribune,” which I had sent 
him and which contained the announce- 
ment of his own marriage. This para- 
graph, being printed at the top of one 
of the pages of the newspaper, I util- 
ized the inch of blank margin above by 
writing on it the following verse: 


One Whistler more, one Goodwin less, 
Two Artists wed this day; 

Long may you each the other bless, 
So prays your kind friend F. K. 


But the inevitable hour was to come 
when Whistler—like some supposedly 
tamed wild animal—must suddenly and 
unprovokedly turn and bite. In my 
case it happened in this wise: Two 
well-known American Librarians had 
collaborated in preparing a pamphlet 
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which was entitled “ Guide to the Study 
of James Abbott McNeill Whistler.” It 
was published by the University of the 
State of New York at Albany and bore 
on its title-page the names of the joint 
authors. The sole motive of both the 
compilers and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity was to do honor to Whistler, 
but it appears that in the little book the 
incense burned was not pungent enough 
to suit the nostrils of the illustrious sub- 
ject. Three copies of the pamphlet 
were sent to me. One of them I kept 
and the remaining two I sent respect- 
ively to Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. 
Ernest Brown in London. If I had had 
a fourth I would have sent it to Whist- 
ler himself in the belief that it would 
have given him pleasure. Six months 
afterward I arrived in London and was 
told by Lady Seymour Haden ( Whist- 
ler’s half-sister) that “her brother 
Jimmie ” had buried his wife that same 
day. I had known and esteemed the 
deceased lady, and so I at once wrote to 
Whistler telling him that his sister had 
just told me of his bereavement and 
assuring him of my deep sympathy. 
My letter made mention of this and of 
nothing else. Next day (the day after 
his wife’s funeral) I received from him 
a registered letter, the envelope bor- 
dered in deepest black and sealed in 
black wax with his mystic emblem or 
device of a sort of Whistlerized butter- 
fly. I had not expected so early a reply 
to my letter of condolence, but when 
I came to read what he had written to 
me I certainly stared at it in amaze- 
ment. Here follows his letter, and I do 
not think that in his published book 
there is a more brilliant specimen of 
characteristic abusive Whistlerism than 
this: 
Sr. Jupr’s Cortacg, 
Heatu Enp, Hampsreap. 

Smr: I must not let the occasion of 

your being in town pass without 


acknowledging the gratuitous zeal with 
which you have done your best to 
further the circulation of one of the 
most curiously malignant innuendoes, in 
the way of scurrilous half-assertions, it 
has been my fate hitherto to meet. 

Mr. Brown very properly sent on to 
me the pamphlet you had promptly 
posted to him. 

Mr. Pennell also, I find, you had 
carefully supplied with a copy—and I 
have no doubt that, with the untiring 
energy of the “ busy ” one, you have 
smartly placed the pretty work in the 
hands of many another before this. 

Personally I am grateful to this 
activity of yours—for there is no ob- 
scurity into which the journalist will 
not, in time, pry for his paragraph— 
and, thanks to your unexampled per- 
severance, I have, though in a circuitous 
and doubtless unintended way, been 
enabled now to deal with the authorities 
of the American College, upon whose 
shelves is allowed to be officially cata- 
logued this grotesque slander of a 
distinguished and absent countryman. 

Had you sent to me direct, and to me 
alone, the libellous little book, it would 
have been my pleasant duty to have 
thanked you for the kind courtesy— 
and to have recognized, in the warning 
given, the right impulse of an honor- 
able man. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

J. McNett WHIsTLER. 


Two days later I got an opening 
to return his undeserved blow; but all 
that followed is of small interest to the 
public, who care very much about 
everything concerning Whistler, but 
very little about the lesser people who 
successfully repelled his unjust attacks. 

It is obvious that when I received the 
letter just cited, all my friendly inter- 
course with this extraordinary man 
came to an end. 





The Oracles 


BY A. E. HOUSMAN 


: IS mute, the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain, 
When winds were in the oakenshaws, and all the cauldrons tolled ; 
And mute’s the midland navel-stone beside the singing fountain, 
And echoes list to silence now where gods told lies of old. 


I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking, 
The heart within, that tells the truth, and tells it twice as plain; 
And from the cave of oracles I heard the priestess shrieking 
That she and I should surely die and never live again. 


O priestess, what you cry is clear, and sound good sense I think it, 
But let the screaming echoes rest, and froth your mouth no more; 

°Tis true there’s better boose than brine, but he that drowns must drink it; 
And oh, my lass, the news is news that men have heard before. 


The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of morning, 
Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air; 

And he that stands will die for naught, and home there’s no returning, 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair. 


Christmas Eve 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


CROSS the outland Christmas night, 
The echoing darkness and the cold, 
I see the City crowned with light 
And every window touched with gold. 


Their new gods come, their old depart, 

Their strange creeds into dust have died,— 
Yet He must live, O troubled heart, 

Who gave to men this Christmas-tide! 


He dies not, for still clear His star 

On such a night stands forth since we 
Remember now the Christ we are, 

And watch, the man that He would be! 


And through the dubious outland night, 
Across the gloom, alone, forlorn, 

I see glad homes re-crowned with light, 
And each light swings His star re-born! 





Such Stuff as Plays are Made Of 


John Ermine of the Yellowstone, by Louis Evan Shipman; Raffles, the 
Amateur Cracksman, by E. W. Hornung and Eugene Presbrey; The 
Admirable Crichton, by F. M. Barrie; Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner, by 
E. Lyall Swete and Robert Neilson Stephens; Captain Barrington, by 
Victor Mapes; Major André, by Clyde Fitch ; The Girl from Kay’s, 
by Owen Hall ; Lady Rose’s Daughter, adapted by George Fleming ; The 
Light that Failed, adapted by George Fleming; The Pretty Sister of 
Fost, by Frances Hodgson Burnett; Carrots, by Fules Renard; Mme. 
Charlotte Wiehe in repertoire; A Clean Slate, by R. C. Carton; God, 
Man and the Devil, by Facob Gordin. 


BY MONTROSE ¥. MOSES 


HERE was considerable discus- 

sion in the greenroom as to what 

play it were best to let Billy see, 
for knowing, on the one hand, his ten- 
dency toward sensationalism, and on 
the other, his chivalry based on sword 
play, we thought to temper the two in 
joint conclave, and condemn him with- 
out a hearing. 

* What do you think of ‘ John Er- 
mine’? ” suggested the Critic; “ there 
is a freedom, a rough wholesoulness 
about it that shines through the picto- 
rial situations. Billy will understand 
that, and the scout alone will add a 
glamour of adventure to the whole.” 

“No,” said the Dramatist, * Hack- 
ett’s scout reveals too much of the pol- 
ish to suit Buttons ; besides which, there 
is the suggestion, however weak, of the 
subtle, in Ermine’s attitude toward 
Katherine Searles. It’s the seeable that 
Billy wants.” 

“You are right,” I rejoined ; “ prob- 
lems that are solvable with the fist 
rather than with the soul. That quiet 


tableau of rescue, where Ermine comes 
to the front in time to scatter the In- 
dians, is just the thing, but Billy, 
ethically, would be at sea in that situ- 
ation where Miss Searles, so delight- 
fully played by Charlotte Walker, 
goes to Ermine’s room in time to see 
him kill the Lieutenant who insults him 
with the idea of caste. The courtesy 
of manner which tempers Mr. Hack- 
ett’s portrayal of Ermine, might have 
been improved by a little bit of rough- 
ening—at least for Billy.” 

The Humorist joined us at this 
point, holding two pictures, which he 
stood upon the table. One was a sketch 
of Remington’s; the other represented 
the robbery of Lady Melrose’s dia- 
monds by Raffles, the gentleman thief. . 
One, I must confess, was reminiscent 
of “David Crockett,”’—the other of 
* A Social Highwayman.” 

“ Billy—oh—Billy!” called the 
Humorist, before we had time to stop 
him, and holding too readily to his 
reputation for promptness, Billy glided 
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into our midst like the genii of old. 
The Humorist pointed to the pictures. 
** Which one do you like? ” he asked. 

A slight shiver of shyness swept over 
the be-buttoned frame; but he was 
equal to the situation, and I saw the in- 
tuitive glance that is the forerunner of 
popularity. As for Billy, I knew he 
thought it best to ponder. First on 
one, and then on the other his eyes 
rested—a nod of approval at the 
manly bearing of Ermine,—the keen 
interest in Raffles, and in the necklace, 
pendent from a hand over a darkened 
stair rail, which made him take a step 
closer to examine details. Ah, Billy, 
Billy,—how many times have I seen 
the boy-world rush to a book, and 
throw it aside because the frontispiece 
was disappointing. 

© Raffles’ it is,” we cried. 

“ That’s all, Billy,” said the Hu- 
morist, and the court adjourned. 

This occurred some time ago, for 
since then “ Ermine” has gone the 
way of many weaker plays, while 
“ Raffles ” still holds its own. As I 
look back, I smile at the sight of Billy, 
upright in his orchestra chair, nerv- 
ously running his fingers across the 
tapestry of the seat. There is a suave 
easiness about Bellew that is successful 
in the surface minuteness the part of 
Raffles exacts. What though it took 
Captain Bedford (E. M. Holland) 
some time to make up his mind that 
Raffles was a thief, Billy knew it the 
moment he posed as the capturer of the 
burglar at the end of the first act. 
“'That’s like ‘ Secret Service,’ ”’ said 
Billy, and then he added —“ Bedford’s 
not as clever as Mr. Holmes.” The 
excitement made Billy thirsty; we 
called for water, and over the edge of 
the glass Billy stole cunning glances 
at his confrére of the morrow. It took 
a long while to finish the water, hast- 
ened only by the rise of the footlights. 

The play is cleverly strung together. 
Raffles slips through the gathering 
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clouds gracefully—and one is willing 
to accept the thin love element. 

** Gee! he’s done it,” exclaimed Billy, 
as a pistol shot resounded, and the de- 
tectives rushed into Raffles’s room at 
the back of the stage. Then, much to 
my chagrin, I felt a thousand eyes 
upon me. Billy was on his feet and 
giving relieved hurrahs, for Raffles, 
stepping from a secret door of a big 
clock, was walking across the boards to 
freedom, and the curtain was descend- 
ing on the final scene. 

It was too much for Billy. Question 
after question came—all about the 
story. 

“ Perhaps,” I thought, “ Mr. Bel- 
lew has made the best of ‘ Raffles’; 
what more do you wish in a play of 
this kind than acceptable trickery —a 
type of drama represented by a finger 
to the lips, and tip-toe? There is broad 
expression above the suppression shown 
in Mr. Bellew’s acting. We will ac- 
cept it because of its quickness—be- 
cause of its unusual climax that startles 
in the end, and dismisses an audience in 
surprised good-nature.” 

Billy and I discussed the play over 
cups of hot chocolate. He believed he 
would like to be a detective; did I think 
he could? Perhaps. How might he be- 
gin? By keeping track of himself. 
The midnight hour boomed from a dis- 
tant bell, and Billy, my theatre com- 
panion, following the example of 
Crichton, slipped back to his social po- 
sition, and I sent him home. 

There is a passage in Huxley’s “ On 
the Natural Inequality of Men ” that I 
read aloud the other evening, after we 
had been to see “ The Admirable Crich- 
ton.” Do you remember it, Reader? 

“ Among a body of naked wandering 
savages,” it reads, “ though there may 
be no verbally recognized distinctions 
of rank or office, superior strength and 
cunning confer authority of a more 
valid kind than that secured by Acts 
of Parliament; there may be no prop- 
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erty in things, but the witless man will 
be poverty-stricken in ideas, the clever 
man will be a capitalist in that same 
commodity, which in the long run buys 
all other commodities ; one will miss op- 
portunities, the other will make them; 
and, proclaim human equality as loudly 


as you like, Witless will serve his- 


brother.” 

“Does it not seem strange that the 
word fantasy should be applied to such 
a motive? ” asked the Author. 

“T don’t believe Barrie meant it in 
the common acceptation of the word,” 
replied the Editor; “ the conception is 
fantastic, but once granted, the story 
is human. Go to the park and along 
the drives; watch the carriages pass 
and work out the problem of equality. 
Crichton knew he was the better man, 
and waited for nature to prove it, when 
he was wrecked on an obscure island 
with his master and a thoroughly help- 
less party. The humor of an earl’s 
theory of entertaining his servants 
gives Mr. Barrie scope for delightful 
sarcasm which is not at all splenetic; 
and when Crichton shows how deserv- 
ing he is of the name Admirable, and 
finds himself the centre of all hope and 
comfort, Mr. Barrie excels in his com- 
edy. True it is that the almost cruel 
ending of the love element between 
Crichton and the daughter of the Earl 
of Loam is inevitable, but it does not 
strike too deeply, since the audience is 
under the same bondage that Barrie’s 
fantasy grants for a time does not ex- 
ist.” 

“TI found the modern improvements 
of the third act a little overdrawn,” 
said the Author, “ and also the mental 
changes in Crichton’s party after three 
years on the island. I don’t believe as- 
sociation with a superior person, even 
in the desert, would make me servile, 
or lower my standards in comparison. 
It would simply determine me as to my 
position when I returned to civiliza- 
tion; I wonder how the Lady Mary 
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treated Crichton after her marriage 
with the cut-and-dried nobleman? ” 

“'That’s where the fantasy makes 
you think,” said the Critic, —“ I would 
call the piece an Anglicized Robinson 
Crusoe, with a special purpose—not 
particularly original in its central idea, 
but thoroughly unique in its treatment. 
As for Mr. Gillette, he is a master 
of minutie; his acting consists of the 
illusiveness of protracted gesture. Ef- 
fect is his art, but effect based on brain 
work, resulting in cleverness together 
with necessity. Time passes in the ex- 
pressiveness of silence, in the telling 
suspense of the quiet;—the smoking 
of a pipe—the immovable struggle 
that defies action. There is a level tone 
that lacks variability and flexibility, 
perhaps, but—” 

“Oh, you critics,” exclaimed the 
Humorist, puffing rings of smoke lazily 
into the air, “ why don’t you just once 
give yourselves up to untrammeled en- 
joyment? If I were one of the profes- 
sion, I would invent me an instrument 
that had all of the sensitiveness of mer- 
curial change—that recorded the true 
atmosphere of a piece—and I would 
call it a Dramatic Barometer. I would 
set it up before me, and, blind to its 
shifting, lose myself in the play, and 
then afterwards place its relative clear- 
ness or murkiness side by side with my 
general impression. Take my instru- 
ment with you to ‘ Miss Elizabeth’s 
Prisoner ’; allow the liquid, which is a 
mixture of feeling and sense, to record 
its effects, and here are the results: a 
clouding of the feeling, due to a cold 
triviality that makes a fickle Tory maid 
play with a Continental officer, whom 
she imprisons in her house; and a cur- 
dling of sense caused by a makeshift 
plot and padded dialogue. I would fix 
my instrument so that it would gauge 
the actor—rise or fall along a graded 
scale of excellence; see it drop to the 
level of ordinary conventionality in the 
love-making of Mr. Faversham, and 
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shift to the blunt indifference of Miss 
Spong, who makes a pretty picture 
with a bitterness about the eyes that is 
unpleasant. And so you see I would 
not be obliged to think what I had to 
say of the drama the next day.” 

“* What a relief your invention would 
be,” said the Critic, drawing closer to 
the fire and punching the glowing coals 
defiantly. ‘* As the drama now runs it 
would work perhaps, but wait till play- 
writing springs from the actual con- 
ditions of national life. Do you know, 
I have been to see four Revolutionary 
pieces so far this year—two failed 
because the stars were not big enough 
to cover their weaknesses; the others 
sail across the firmament and are ac- 
cepted. This astronomy that pays is 
studied peculiarly by the public. 
‘Hearts Courageous,’ with its history 
come second hand through the medium 
of a thin book, had its patriotic ap- 
peal in Patrick Henry, by no means 
a padded theatricality, but it was 
shelved; ‘Captain Barrington,’ with 
its clumsy confusion of a dual réle for 
Mr. Richman, survives a first night 
with the only vitality in the star’s re- 
fined efforts, that showed to better ad- 
vantage in the Empire Stock Company 
of last year. ‘ Major André’ died of 
pictorial excess, built upon Mr. Fitch’s 
desire to prove one point: that we are 
prone to misunderstand André. The 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Byron were fu- 
tile and suffered a total eclipse. As for 
Mr. Faversham, he is favorite enough 
to prop up the flabbiness of his play.” 

“T am sorry we had a Revolution, 
or a Civil War, or that people try to 
write novels,” said the Humorist, as 
he turned to the Dramatist. “ Is there 
any other commodity you can utilize 
for a play—A Dramatic Auction 
Room—odds and ends, gentlemen, 
that glued together will last three 
hours? Here’s a real clever impersona- 
tion of Washington (Joseph Kilgour) ; 
stick him into ‘ Captain Barrington’ 
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and try to make the British capture 
him—there’s your plot, provided you 
splash in a little love. Tear out dia- 
logue here and there from a book, and 
paste—there’s your dramatized novel. 
It’s very easy—if you know how.” 

“Which would you rather do?” 
asked the Author abruptly, “sit 
through a piece like ‘ The Girl from 
Kay’s,’ where there is not a thought to 
aid the melodic inconsistencies, or—” 

“Listen night after night to selec- 
tions from it during the entr’actes? ” 
finished the Musician; “ condemn me 
rather to a dramatized novel.” 

The Author laughed. 

* Our literary deluge is truly flood- 
ing the stage,” he said ; “ the faith with 
the reading public is being broken by 
the liberties taken with the novel itself. 
The life of ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
ebbed because it distorted motives for 
theatrical situations, because tempera- 
ment had no chance to expand in those 
quick changes of attitude toward en- 
vironment. A bright idea from a novel 
may not necessarily be a novel idea for 
adrama. Even the clever work of Miss 
Fay Davis could not save it.” 

“Talking of the different lights 
that have failed, I went not long ago 
to see Forbes Robertson and Gertrude 
Elliott,” said the Dramatist; “ of 
course I had read the book years ago, 
but I reread it the other day, and it 
has strengthened: my opinion of Rob- 
ertson as an actor. By his intelligent 
grasp of Heldar’s character, he has 
been able to express that easy pliability 
of change that Kipling so well indicates 
in his vigorous prose. He makes Dick 
grow—his magnetic rebound results 
in a clear indication of every mental 
attitude. His study of ‘ The Light 
that Failed’ is as keen as one could 
wish—sombre, gray, hopeless, even 
with its happy ending,— yet wonder- 
fully plastic in its humanity.” 

“ What did you think of one critic’s 
attempt to bring in a comparison of 
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‘The Light that Failed’ with ‘ Hedda 
Gabler’? ”’ I asked; “he wrote that 
Maisie and Hedda were equally ‘ un- 
sexed, self-centred, détraquée’ and 
that Dick was quite as strong an ego- 
tist as Torvald in ‘ The Doll’s House.’ 
But I am glad to see that he admitted 
the possible nobility of Kipling’s con- 
ception.” 

“T do not believe the comparison 
holds,” replied the Editor; “ psycho- 
logically, Dick and Maisie are not ab- 
normally diseased, and even in their 
roughness, are at core sound and pos- 
sible types; Hedda is only probable— 
besides, she is unreal: 

“Isn’t Mrs. Burnett the only novel- 
ist who has thus far written her own 
play? Perhaps her ‘ The Pretty Sis- 
ter of José’ could be classed as an 
original drama rather than an old story 
dialogued.” 

“ Yes,” said the Poet, “ and in its at- 
tempted Spanish dress, it appears un- 
localized. Miss Adams undoubtedly 
makes the piece. She enters into her 


part with the whole force of physical 
and moral interpretation. I believe she 
feels as sincerely as any American act- 


ress we have. She brings a clear-cut 
finesse to Pepita’s love for the torea- 
dor, whom she defies in the first act. 
There is a fresh stir of everything that 
is refined and good.” 

“And have you ever noticed,” the 
Critic rejoined, looking up from his 
book, “ how her humor is the kind that 
sends true enjoyment along the edge 
of a laugh? Her pathos stirs, because 
it is passion that comes from a depth 
that is pure. There is a sweetness in 
her commonplaces, where sympathy 
clothes them in sentiment. Miss 
Adams’s Pepita is tragic, with a vein 
of wholesome sadness that is rare. 
Spain is far from her temperament; 
Pepita reminds us of the etching of 
Lady Babbie; the quaintness of ‘ Qual- 
ity Street’; the delicate simplicity of 
*L’Aiglon.? She stands out in her 
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variable moods and absorbs and gives 
all the humanity her part can realize. 
Perhaps her range is limited, her power 
measured, since there is ‘always the 
physical to reckon with, but her fresh- 
ness is all-embracing and effective.” 

“T feel the same about Miss Barry- 
more,” said the Dramatist, “ how pa- 
thetic is her story of ‘Carrots,’ the 
poor little chap who has his courage 
crushed by ill-treatment, and is awak- 
ened to the full force of his duty by 
kindly recognition from his father. 
This is only a half-hour sketch in 
action, but its colors change with every 
movement, and it is Miss Barrymore’s 
control of the palette that counts. 
There is more credit in the artistic em- 
phasis of the commonplace than in the 
assertion of the unusual.” 

“ That is the peculiar forte of Mme. 
Wiehe in her little French pieces,” 
added the Author. “‘Souper d’Adieu’ 
is naive in its conventional tone of 
wickedness, where a little danseuse and 
her lover find, during a restaurant 
feast, that they are totally unfitted, 
one for the other. ‘ L’homme aux Pou- 
pées’ is the acme of expressiveness. It 
was mimed, as were some of the old 
French dramas of medieval days, and 
told the story of a doll-maker’s wife, 
who, seeing her husband’s time ex- 
pended on the puppets which he tries 
to mesmerize, appears before him as a 
doll, and feigning to be under the in- 
fluence of his hypnotic powers, wins his 
entire love and attention. Mme. Wiehe 
has scope in her mimetic art. There is 
a dainty touch to her work that re- 
minds one of Dresden china. Her little 
plays should be approached by allow- 
ing the spirit to rest upon the foam 
which is their foundation, and to be 
pleasantly bespattered by the spray.” 

“This power of pantomime,” said 
the Critic, “some day I shall write 
about it; it is thought in outline, and 
cannot for long satisfy the mind which 
is constructive, and soon tires of struc- 
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ture alone. The wordless thought in 
action— it is wonderful because of the 
requirements of physical control.” 

“T believe,” said the Editor, * that 
a good article might be based upon 
characters of minor importance in 
drama—where art comes in small 
flashes on the wings of opportunity. 
It’s the only way one can approach ‘ A 
Clean Slate,’ which is sponged off after 
various complications in law. Miss 
Millward is clever and quick in her 
repartee, and her fund of humor is 
easily contagious; in fact, the play is 
hung together by trivial incidents 
which are still pointed, and add to the 
name of comedy the further appella- 
tion of farce. For the plot is distorted, 
though the dialogue eddies around the 
cast of characters with considerable ef- 
fect. The whole company is distinct 
and lends a tone to the play where the 
slightest touch reveals a polish. Miss 
Millward as the divorced Mrs. Auber- 
ton, and J. H. Gilmour as the divorced 
Admiral Desbrook, are the pivotal fea- 
tures of an evening’s amusement.” 

* Do you know,” put in the Drama- 
tist, “ it is surprising to me what stuff 
some plays are made of. Just consider 
the mixture we have been talking about 
—the sediment of a romantic Revolu- 
tion that, in history, contained the 
brawn and sinew of a struggling na- 
tional existence—the weakened plays 
drawn from the novels that barely live 
a day, and fail on the stage because the 
dramatist, fearful of the reading pub- 
lic, sacrifices originality for faithful- 
ness and limitations.” 

“T am going to have the following 
extract from Sarcey framed for the 
greenroom,” said the Humorist; “I 
came across it the other day, and if 
you see at our Gambol such an ideal 
personage as is herein described, why, 
you'll know it’s I.” He picked up a 
book from the table and began to read: 

“* These managers of the past 
[around 1831] were neither stupid 
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autocrats who waited in their sanc- 
tum for authors to bring them plays 
or actors to proffer their services, nor 
were they dealers in dramatic litera- 
ture eager to prey upon the weaknesses 
of the public. They were, on the con- 
trary, men of enterprise, cultured 
mind, and refined taste, who had formed 
their own ideas as to what a theatre 
should be, and strove to realize their 
ideal. They waited personally on the 
most eminent authors of the day, sug- 
gested subjects to them, encouraged 
them in their labors, and once the play 
completed, thanks to their perfect mas- 
tery of all details concerning the get- 
ting-up, became, so to say, their kind 
colleagues. They read every 
manuscript left with them; and when 
perchance they came across a happy 
idea or an original situation in the in- 
choate work of a would-be author, they 
submitted it to an experienced drama- 
tist, and suggested the best means of 
putting the play on its legs... .”” 

“The manager is making a mis- 
take,” I suggested, “in his manufac- 
turing of stars; indirectly the promi- 
nence given to parts is weakening the 
play as a whole.” 

** Such stuff as plays are made of!” 
exclaimed the Dramatist. “ There is 
no method in all this madness. At least 
there is some solidity and purpose in 
work like ‘God, Man and the Devil,’ 
that was played in Yiddish at the 
Bowery Theatre not long ago. How- 
ever verbose and overweighted with so- 
cial and philosophical discussions the 
dialogue may have been, there was sin- 
cerity in acting, sincerity in writing; 
the drama was drawn from the life of 
the people, and appealed to their ex- 
perience. As managers—” 

The Dramatist stopped and opened 
a letter that Billy brought to him. He 
read it and smiled with keen pleasure. 

“When you are about to scold them,” 
he said, “ they corner you with some- 


thing sensible. My last play’s a go!” 
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VI 


GOT into the train, Mag, the hap- 

piest girl in all the country. I'd a 

big basket of things for Tom. I 
was got up in my Sunday best, for I 
wanted to make a hit with some fellow 
with a key up there, who’d make things 
soft and easy for my ‘Tommy. 

I had so much to tell him. I knew 
just how I’d take off every member of 
the company to amuse him. I had 
memorized every joke I’d heard since 
I'd got behind the curtain—not very 


hard for me; things always had a way ~ 


of sticking in my mind. I knew the 
newest songs in town, and the choruses 
of all the old ones. I could show him 
the latest tricks with cards—I’d got 
those at first hand from Professor 
Haughwout. You know how great 
Tom is on tricks. I could explain the 
disappearing woman mystery, and the 
mirror cabinet. I knew the clog dance 
that Dewitt and Daniels do. I had 
pictures of the trained seals, the great 
elephant act, Mademoiselle Picotte 
doing her great tight-rope dance, and 
the Brothers Borodini in their pyramid 
tumbling. 

Yes, it was a whole vaudeville show, 
with refreshments between the acts, 
that I was taking up to Tom Dorgan. 
I don’t care much for a lot of that 
truck— funny, isn’t it, how you get to 
turn up your nose at the things you’d 
have given a finger for once upon a 
time? But Tom—oh, I’d got every- 


thing pat for him—my big, handsome 
Tom Dorgan in stripes—with his curls 
all shaved off —Ugh! 

I'd got just this far in my thoughts, 
sitting there in the train, when I gave 
a shiver. I thought for a minute it 
was at the idea of my Tom with one 
of those bare, round convict-heads on 
him, that look like fat skeleton faces. 
But it wasn’t. It was— 

Guess, Mag. 

Moriway. 

Both of us thought the same thing 
of each other for the first second that 
our eyes met. I could see that. He 
thought I was caught at last. And I 
thought he’d been sharp once too often. 

And, Mag, it would be hard to say 
which of us would have been happier 
if it had been the truth. Oh, to meet 
Moriway, bound sure enough for Sing 
Sing! 

He got up and came over to me, 
smiling wickedly. He took the seat be- 
hind me, and leaning forward, said 
softly: 

“Ts Miss Omar engaged to read to 
some invalid up at Sing Sing? And 
for how long a term—I should say, 
engagement? ” 

I’d got through shivering by then. 
I was ready for him. I turned and 
looked at him in that very polite, dis- 
tant sort o’ way Gray uses in her act 
when the Charity Superintendent 
speaks to her. It’s the only decent 
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thing she does; chances are that’s how 
Lord Gray’s mother looks at her. 

“You know my sister, Mr.— 
Mr.—” I asked humbly. 

He looked at me, perplexed for just 
a second. 

“ Sister be hanged! ” he said at last. 
“IT know you, Nat, and I’m glad to 
my finger-tips that you’ve got it in the 
neck, in spite of all your smartness.” 

* You’re altogether wrong, sir,” I 
said very stately, but hurt a bit, you 
know. “I’ve often been taken for my 
sister, but gentlemen usually apologize 
when I explain to them. It’s hard 
enough to have a sister who—” I 
looked up at him tearfully, with my 
chin a-wobble with sorrow. 

He grinned. “Liars should have 
good memories,” he sneered. ‘“ Miss 
Omar said she was an orphan, you re- 
member, and had not a relative in the 
world.” 

“Did she say that? Did Nora say 
that? ” I exclaimed piteously. ‘Oh, 
what a little liar she is! I suppose she 
thought it made her more interesting 
to be so alone, more appealing to kind- 
hearted gentlemen like yourself. I 
hope she wasn’t ungrateful to you, too, 
as she was to that kind Mr. Latimer, 
before he found her out. And she had 
such a good position there, too!” 

I wanted to look at him, oh, I wanted 
to! But it was my role to sit there 
with downcast eyes, just the picture of 
holy grief. I was the good one—the 
good, shocked sister, and though I 
wasn’t a bit afraid of anything he 
could do to me, or any game he could 
put up, I yearned to make him believe 
me— just because he was so suspicious, 
so evilly smart, so sure he was on. 

But his very silence sort of told me 
he almost believed, or that he was lay- 
ing a trap. 

* Will you tell me,” he said, “ how 
you—your sister got Latimer to lie 
for her? ” 

“ Mr. Latimer—lie! Oh, you don’t 
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know him. He expected a lady to read 
to him that very evening. He had 
never seen her, and when Nora walked 
into the garden—” 

“ After getting a skirt somewhere.” 

“Yes—the housekeeper’s, it hap- 
pened to be her evening out—why, he 
just naturally supposed Nora was Miss 
Omar.” 

“Ah! Then her name isn’t Omar. 
What might it be? ” 

“Td rather not tell—if you don’t 
mind.” 

* But when Latimer found out she 
had the diamonds—he did find out? ” 

“* She confessed to him. Nora’s not 
really so bad a girl as—” 

“Very interesting! But it doesn’t 
happen to be Latimer’s version. And 
you say Latimer wouldn’t lie.” 

I got pale—but the paleness was on 
the inside of me. Think I was going 
to flinch before a chump like Moriway, 
even if I had walked straight into his 
trap! 

“Tt isn’t? ” I exclaimed. 

“No. Latimer’s note to Mrs. King- 
don said the diamonds were found in 
the bell-boy’s jacket the thief had left 
behind him.” 

“Well! It only shows what a bad 
habit lying is. Nora must have fibbed 
to me, for the pure pleasure of fibbing. 
I’ll never dare to trust her again. Do 
you believe then that she didn’t have 
anything to do with the hotel robbery? 
I do hope so. It’s one less sin on her 
wicked head. It’s hard, having such a 
girl in the family!” Oh, wasn’t I 
grieved ! 

He looked me straight in the eye. I 
looked at him. I was unutterably sad 
about that tough sister of mine, and I 
vow I looked holy then, though I never 
did before and may never again. 

“Well, I only saw her in the twi- 
light,” he said slowly, watching my 
face all the time. ‘“ You two sisters 
are certainly miraculously alike.” 

The train was slowing down, and I 
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got up with my basket. I stood right 
before him, my full face turned toward 
him. “ Are we?” I asked so simply. 
“Don’t you think it’s more the expres- 
sion than anything else, and the voice? 
Nora’s really much fairer than I am. 
Good by.” 

He watched me as I went out. I felt 
his eyes on the back of my jacket, and 
I was tempted to turn at the door and 
make a face at him. But I knew some- 
thing better and safer than that. I 
waited till the train was just pulling 
out, and then, standing below his win- 
dow, I motioned to him to raise it. 

He did. 

“T thought you were going to get 
out here,” I called. “ Are you sure 
you don’t belong in Sing Sing, Mr. 
Moriway? ” 

I can see his face yet, Mag, and 
every time I think of it it makes me 
nearly die of laughing. He had actu- 
ally been fooled another time. It was 
worth the trip up there, to make a guy 
of him once more. 


And whether it was or not, Mag, it 


was all I got after all. For—would 
you believe Tom Dorgan would turn 
out such a sorehead? He’s kicked up 
such a row ever since he got there, that 
it’s the dark cell for him, and solitary 
confinement. Think of it—for Tom! 

I begged, I bluffed, I cried, I coaxed, 
but many’s the Nance Olden that has 
played her game against the rules of 
Sing Sing, and lost. They wouldn’t 
even let me leave the things for him, 
nor give him a message from me. And 
back to the station I had to carry the 
basket, and all the schemes I had to 
make old Tom Dorgan grin. 

All the way back I had him in my 
mind. He’s a tiger—'Tom—when he’s 
roused. I could see him, shut up there 
by himself, with not a soul to talk to, 
with not a human eye to look into, with 
not a thing on earth to do—Tom, 
who’s action itself! He never was 
much of a thinker, and I never saw 
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him read even a newspaper. What 
would he do to kill the time? Can’t 
you see him there, at bay, back on his 
haunches, cursing and cursed, alone in 
the everlasting black silence? 

I saw nothing else. Wherever I 
turned my eyes, that terrible picture 
was before me. And always it was just 
on the verge of becoming something 
else—something worse. He could 
throttle the world with his bare hands, 
if it had but one neck, in the mood he 
must be now. 

It was when I couldn’t bear it a mo- 
ment longer that I set my mind to find 
something else to think of. 

I found it, Mag. Do you know what 
it was? It was just three words—of 
Obermuller’s—“ Earn it now.” 

After all, Miss Monahan, this graft 
of honesty they all preach so much 
about, hasn’t anything mysterious in 
it. All it is is putting your wits to 
work according to the rules of the 
game and not against them. I was 
driven to it—the thought of big Tom 
crouching for a spring in the dark cell 
up yonder sent me whirling out into 
the thinking place, like the picture of 
the soul in the big book at Latimer’s I 
read out of. And first thing you know, 
*pon honor, Mag, it was as much fun 
planning how to “Earn it now” as 
any lifting I ever schemed. It’s get- 
ting the best of people that always 
charmed me—and here was a way to 
fool ’em according to law. 

So busy I was making it all up, that 
the train pulled into the station before 
I knew it. I gave a last thought to 
that poor old hyena of a Tom, and 
then put him out of my mind. I had 
other fish to fry. Straight down to 
Mother Douty I went with my basket. 

“A fool girl, Mother, on her way 
up to Sing Sing lost her basket, and 
Nance Olden found it; it ought to be 
worth a good deal.” 

She grinned. You couldn’t make 
old Douty believe that the Lord him- 
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self wouldn’t steal if He got a chance. 
And she knows the chances that come 
butting up against Nancy Olden. 

Why did I lie to her? Not for prac- 
tice, I assure you. She’d have beaten 
me down to the last cent if she thought 
it was mine, but she always thinks 
there’ll be a find for her in something 
that’s stolen. So I let her think Id 
stolen it in the railway station, and we 
came to terms. 

With what she gave me I bought a 
wig. Mag, I want you some day, 
when you can get off, to come and see 
that wig. I shouldn’t wonder that 
you’d recognize it. It’s red, of very 
coarse hair, but a wonderful color, and 
so long it—yes, it might be your own, 
Mag Monahan, it’s so much like it. I 
went to the theater and got my Charity 
rig, took it home, and sat for hours 
there just looking at ’em both. When 
evening came I was ready to “ Earn it 
now.” 

You see, Obermuller had given me 
the whole day to be away, and neither 
Gray nor the other three Charities ex- 
pected me back. I had to do it on the 
sly, you sassy Mag! Yes, it was partly 
because I love to cheat, but more be- 
cause I was bound to have my chance 
once whether anybody else enjoyed it 
or not. 

I came to the theater in my Charity 
rig and the wig. It looked as if I'd 
slept in it, and it came down to the 
draggled hem of the skirt. All the 
way there I walked like you, Mag. 
Once, when a newsboy grinned at me 
and shouted “ Carrots!” I grinned 
back— your own, old Cruelty grin, 
Mag. I vow I felt so much like you 
—as you used to be—that when I 
lurched out on the stage at last, stum- 
bling over my shoe laces and trying to 
push the hair out of my eyes, you’d 
have sworn it was little Mag Monahan 
making her debut in the Cruelty Board 
room. 


Oh, Mag, Mag, you darling Mag! 
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Did you ever hear a whole house, a 
great big theater full of a peevish vau- 
deville audience, just rise at you, give 
one roar of laughter they hadn’t ex- 
pected at all to give, and then settle 
down to giggle at every move you 
made? 

Girl alive, I just had ’em. They 
couldn’t take their eyes off me. If I 
squirmed, they howled. If I stood on 
one foot, scratching the torn leg of my 
stocking with the other—you know, 
Mag!—they yelled. If I grinned, 
they just roared. 

Oh, Mag, can’t you see? Don’t you 
understand? I was It. The center of 
the stage I carried ’round with me—it 
was just Nancy Olden. And for ten 
minutes Nancy had nothing to do but 
to play with ’em. *Pon my life, Mag, 
it’s just like stealing; the old graft 
exactly; it’s so fascinating, so busy, 
and risky, except that they play the 
game with you and pay you and love 
you to fool ’em. 

When the curtain fell it was differ- 
ent. Gray, followed by the Charities, 
all clean and spick-and-span and,— 
not in it; not even on the edge of it, 
—stormed up to Obermuller standing 
at the wings. 

**T’ll quit the show here and now,” 
she squawked. “ It’s a shame, a beastly 
shame. How dare you play me such a 
trick, Fred Obermuller? I never was 
treated so in my life—to have that 
dirty little wretch come tumbling on 
like that, without even so much as your 
telling me you’d made up all this new 
business for her! It’s indecent, any 
way. Why, I lost my cue. There was 
a gap for a full minute. The whole 
act was such a ghastly failure that 
T=~?? 

“That you’d better go out now and 
make your prettiest bow, Gray. Phew! 
Listen to the house roar. That’s what 
I call applause. Go on now.” 

She went. 

Me? I didn’t saya word. I looked 
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at Obermuller and—and I just did like 
this. Yes, winked, Mag Monahan. I 
was so crazily happy I had to, didn’t 
I? 

But do you know what he did? Do 
you know what he did? 

Well, I suppose I am screaming and 
the Troyons *ll put me out, but—but 
he just —winked—back ! 

And then Gray came trailing back 
into the wings, and the shrieking and 
thumping and whistling out in front 
just went on—and on—and on—and 
on. Um! I just listened and loved it 
—every thump of it. And I stood 
there like a demure little kitten; or 
more like Mag Monahan after she’d 
had a good licking, and was good and 
quiet. And I never so much as budged 
till Obermuller said: 

“ Well, Nance, you have earned it. 
The gall of you! But it only proves 
that Fred Obermuller never yet bought 
a gold brick. Only, let me in on your 
racket next time. There, go on—take 
it. It’s yours.” 

Oh, to have Fred Obermuller to say 
things like that to you! 

He gave me a bit of a push. “T'was 
just a love pat. I stumbled out on to 
the stage. 


VII. 


And that’s why, Marguerite de 
Monahan, I want you to buy in with 
the madam here. Let ’em keep on call- 
ing it Troyon’s as much as they want, 
but you’re to be a partner on the money 
Pll give you. If this fairy story lasts, 
it'll be your own, Mag—a sort of com- 
mission you get on my take-off of you. 
But if anything happens to the world 
—if it should go crazy, or get sane, 
and not love Nancy Olden any more, 
why here’ll be a place for me, too. 

Does it look that way? Divil a bit, 
you croaker! It looks—it looks— 
listen and I’Il tell you how it looks. 
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It looks as though Gray and the 
great Gray rose diamond and the 
three Charities had all become a bit of 
background for Nance Olden to play 
upon. 

It looks as though the audience likes 
the sound of my voice as much almost 
as I do myself; any way, as much as it 
does the sight of me. 

It looks as though the press, if you 
please, had discovered a new stage star, 
for down comes a little reporter to in- 
terview me—me, Nancy Olden! Think 
of that, Mag! I receive him all in my 
Charity rig, and in Obermuller’s office, 
and he asks me silly questions and I tell 
him a lot of nonsense, but some truths, 
too, about the Cruelty. Fancy, he 
didn’t know what the Cruelty was! 
S. P. C. C., he calls it. And all the 
time we talked a long-haired German 
artist he had brought with him was 
sketching Nance Olden in different 
poses. Isn’t that the limit? 

What d’ye think Tom Dorgan’d say 
to see half a page of Nancy Olden in 
the “X-Ray”? Wouldn’t his eyes 
pop? Poor old Tom! - No 
danger—they won’t let him have the 
papers. ‘ My old Tommy! 

What is it, Mag? Oh, what was I 
saying? Yes—yes, how it looks. 

Well, it looks as though the Trust 
—yes, the big and mighty T. T.,— 
short for Theatrical Trust, you inno- 
cent,—had heard of that same Nance 
Olden you read about in the papers. 
For one night last week, when I’d just 
come off and the house was yelling and 
shouting behind me, Obermuller meets 
me in the wings and trots me off to his 
private office. 

“What for?” I asked him on the 
way. 
** You'll find out in a minute. Come 


on ” 


I pulled up my stocking and fol- 
lowed. You know I wear it in that act 
without a garter, and it’s always com- 
ing down like yours used to, Mag. 
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Even when it doesn’t come down I pull 
it up, I’m so in the habit of doing it. 

A little bit of a man, bald-headed, 
with a dyspeptic little black mustache 
turned down at the corners, watched 
me come in. He grinned at my make- 
up, and then at me. 

* Clever little girl,” he says, through 
his nose. “ How much do you stick 
Obermuller for? ” 

Clever little man,” say I, bold as 
brass and through my own nose, “ none 
of your business.” 

* Hi—you, Olden!” roared Ober- 
muller, as though I’d run away and he 
was trying to get the bit from between 
my teeth. “Answer the gentleman, 
prettily. Don’t you know a represen- 
tative of the mighty T. T. when you 
see him? Can’t you see the syndicate 
aureole about his noble brow? This 
gentleman, Nance, is the great and 
only Max Tausig. He humbleth the 
exalted and uplifteth the lowly—or, 
if there’s more money in it, he gives to 
him that hath and steals from him that 
hasn’t, but would mighty well like to 
have. He has no conscience, no bowels, 
no heart. But he has got tin and nerve 
and power to beat the band. In short, 
and for all practical purposes for one 
in your profession, Nancy Olden, he’s 
just God. Down on your knees and 
lick his boots, —Trust gods wear boots, 
patent leathers,—and thank him for 
permitting it, you lucky baggage!” 

I looked at the little man; the angry 
red was just fading from the top of 
his cocoanut-shaped bald head. 

“You always were a fool, Ober- 
muller,” he said, cordially. ‘“ And you 
were always over-fond of your low- 
comedian jokes. If you hadn’t been so 
smart with your tongue, you’d had 
more friends and not so many enemies 
m-—”? 
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“In the heavenly syndicate, eh? 
Well, I have lived without—” 

“ You have lived, but—” 
“But where do I expect to go 
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when I die? 


Good theatrical man- 
agers, Nance, when they die as in- 
dividuals go to heaven—they get into 
the Trust. After that they just touch 


buttons; the Trust does the rest. Bad 
ones—the kickers—the Fred Ober- 
mullers go to—a place where salaries 
cease from troubling and royalties are 
at rest. It’s a slow place where— 
where, in short, there’s nothing doing. 
And only one thing’s done—the 
kicker. It’s that place Mr. Tausig 
thinks I’m bound for. And it’s that 
place he’s come to rescue you from, 
from sheer goodness of heart and a 
wary eye for all there’s in it. Cinch 
him, Olden, for all the traffic will 
bear!” 

I looked from one to the other— 
Obermuller, big and savage under- 
neath all his gay talk, I knew him well 
enough to see that; the little man, his 
mouth turned down at the corners and 
a sneer in his eye for the fellow that 
wasn’t clever enough to get in with the 
push. 

“You must not give the young 
woman the big head, Obermuller. Her 
own is big enough, I’ll bet, as it is. I 
ain’t prepared to make any startling 
offer to a little girl that’s just barely 
got her nose above the wall. The 
slightest shake might knock her off al- 
together, or she mightn’t have strength 
enough in herself to hold on. But 
we'll give her a chance. And because 
of what it may lead to, if she works 
hard, because of the opportunities we 
can give her, there ain’t so much in it 
in a money way as you might imagine.” 

Obermuller didn’t say anything. 
His own lips and his own eyes sneered 
now, and he winked openly at me, 
which made the little man hot. 

“ Blast it!” he twanged. “I mean 
it. If you’ve got any notion through 
my coming down to your dirty little 
joint that we’ve set our hearts on hav- 
ing the girl, just get busy thinking 
something else. She may be worth 
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something to you—measured up 
against the dubs you’ve got, but to 
us—” 

“To you, it’s not so much your not 
having her as my having her that—” 

“Exactly. It ain’t our policy to 
leave any doubtful cards in the ene- 
my’s hands. He can have the bad ones. 
He couldn’t get the good ones. And 
the doubtful ones, like this girl Ol- 
den—” 

“Well, that’s just where you’re 
mistaken!” Obermuller thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets and put out 
that square chin of his like the fighter 
he is. “* This girl Olden’ is anything 
but doubtful. She’s a big card right 
now if she could be well handled. And 
the time isn’t so far off when, if you 
get her, you people will be—” 

“ Just how much is your interest in 
her worth? ” the little man sneered. 

Obermuller glared at him, and in the 
pause I murmured demurely : 

“ Only a six years’ contract.” 

Mag, you should have seen ’em jump 
—both of ’em; the little man with 
vexation, the big one with surprise. 

A contract! Me?—Nance Olden! 
Why, Mag, you innocent, of course I 
hadn’t. Managers don’t give six years’ 
contracts to girl-burglars who’ve never 
set foot on the stage. 

When the little man was gone, Ober- 
muller cornered me. 

“ What’s your game, Olden?” he 
cried. ‘ You’re too deep for me; I 
throw up my hands. Come; what’ve 
you got in that smart little head of 
yours? Are you holding out for higher 
stakes? Do you expect him to buy 
that great six-year contract and divvy 
the proceeds with me? Because he 
will—when once they get their eye on 
you, they’ll have you; and to turn up 
your nose at their offer is just the way 
to make them itch for you. But how 
the deuce did you find it out? And 
where do you get your nerve from, any- 
way; a little beggar like you to refuse 


an offer from the T. T. and sit hatch- 
ing your schemes on your little old 
steen dollars a week! . . . It 
have to be twice steen, now, I sup- 
pose? ” 

“All right, just as you say,” I 
laughed. “ But why aren’t you in the 
Trust, Fred Obermuller? ” 

“Why aren’t you in_ society, 
Nance? ” 

“Um!—well, because  society’s 
prejudiced against lifting, but the 
Trust isn’t. Do you know that’s a 
great graft, Mr. Obermuller—lifting 
wholesale? Why don’t you get in?” 

** Because a Trust is a lot of sailors 
on a raft who keep their places by 
kicking off the drowning hands that 
clutch at it. Can you fancy a fellow 
like Tausig stooping down to tenderly 
help me on board to divide the pick- 
ings? ” 

“No, but I can fancy you grap- 
pling with him till he’d be glad to take 
you on rather than be pulled off him- 
self.” 

** You'd be in with the push, would 
you, Olden, if you were managing? ” 
he asked with a grin. 

“Td be at the top, wherever that 
was.” 

“Then why the deuce didn’t you 
jump at Tausig’s offer? Were you 
really crafty enough—” 

“T am artiste, Monsieur Obermul- 
ler,” I gutturaled like Mademoiselle 
Picotte, who dances on the wire. “I 
moost have about me those who arre— 
who arre congeniale—” 

“You monkey!” he laughed. 
“Then, when Tausig comes to buy 
your contract?” 

“ We'll tell him to go to thunder.” 

He laughed. Say, Mag, that big 
fellow is like a boy when he’s pleased. 
I guess that’s what makes it such fun 
to please him. 

“ And I, who admired your business 
sagacity in holding off, Nance!” he 
said. 
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“T thought you admired my take-off 
of Mademoiselle Picotte.” 

“ Well? ” 

* Well, why don’t you make use of 
it? Take me ’round to the theaters 
and let me mimic all the swell actors 
and actresses. I’ve got more chance 
with you than with that Trust gang. 
They wouldn’t give me room to do my 
own stunt; they’d make me fit into 
theirs. But you—” 

* But me! You think you can wind 
me ’round your finger? ” 

“ Not— yet.” 

He chuckled. I thought I had him 
going. I saw Nance Olden spending 
her evenings at the big Broadway the- 
aters, when, just at that minute, Gin- 
ger, the call-boy, burst in with a note. 

Say, Mag, I wouldn’t like to get that 
man QObermuller hopping mad at me, 
and Nancy Olden’s no coward, either. 
But the way he gritted his teeth at 
that note and the devil in his eyes when 
he lifted them from it, made me won- 
der how I’d ever dared be facetious 
with him. 

I got up to go. He’d forgotten me, 
but he looked up then. 

“That was a great suggestion of 
yours, Olden, to put Lord Gray on 
to act himself—great!” His voice 
shook, he was so angry. 

“ Well,” I snapped. I wasn’t going 
to let him see that a big man raging 
could bluff Nance Olden. 

What did he mean? Why—just 
this: There was Lord Harold Gray, 
the real lord behind the scenes, bring- 
ing the lady who was really only a 
chorus girl to the show in his automo- 
bile; helping her dress like a maid; 
holding her box of jewels as he tagged 
after her like a big Newfoundland; 
smoking his one cigarette solemnly 
and admiringly while she was on the 
stage; poking after her like a tame 
bear. He’s a funny fellow, that Lord 
Harold. He’s a Tom Dorgan, with 
the brains and the graft and—and the 
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brute, too, Mag, washed out of him; a 
Tom Dorgan that’s been kept dressed 
in swagger clothes all his life and liy- 
ing at top notch—a big, clean, hand- 
some, stupid, good-natured, overgrown 
boy. 

Yes, I’m coming to it. When I'd 
seen him go tagging after her chippy 
ladyship behind the scenes long enough, 
I told Obermuller one day that it was 
absurd to send the mock lady out on 
the boards and keep the live lord hid- 
den behind. He jumped at the idea, 
and they rigged up a little act for the 
two—the lord and the lady. Gray was 
furious when she heard of it—their 
making use of her lord in such a way 
—but Lord Harold just swallowed his 
big Adam’s apple with a gulp or two, 
and said: 

“ *Pon honor, it’s a blawsted scheme, 
you know; but I’m jolly sure I’d make 
a bleddy ass of myself. I cawn’t act, 
you know.” 

The ninny! 
Gray really can. 

But Obermuller explained to him 
that he needn’t act; just be himself out 
beyond the wings, and lo! Lord Harold 
was “ chawmed.” 

And Gray? 

Why, she gave in at last; pretended 
to, anyway—sliding out of the Char- 
ity sketch, and rehearsing the thing 
with him, and all that. And—and do 
you know what she did, Mag?— Nance 
Olden may be pretty mean, but she 
wouldn’t do a trick like that.—She 
waited till ten minutes before time for 
the thing to be put on and then threw 
a fit. 

“ She’s so ill, her delicate ladyship! 
So ill she just can’t go on this evening! 
Wonder how long she thinks such an 
excuse will keep Lord Harold off when 
I want him on!” growled Obermuller, 
throwing her note over to me. He'd 
have liked to throw it at me if it’d been 
heavy enough to hurt; he was so thump- 
ing mad. ; 


You know he thinks 
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You see, there it was on the pro- 
gramme: 


THE CLEVER SKETCH ENTITLED 
THEATRICAL ARISTOCRACY 


The Duke of Port- 
manteau.....Lord Harold Gray. 
The Duchess 


The celebrated Gray jewels, includ- 
ing the great Rose Diamond, will be 
worn by Lady Gray in this number. 


No wonder Obermuller was raging. 
I looked at him. You don’t like to 
tackle a fellow like that when he’s danc- 
ing hot. And,yet you ache to help him 
and—yes, yourself. 

“Lord Harold’s here yet, and the 
jewels? ” I asked. 

He gave a short nod. He was think- 
ing. But so was I. 

“Then all he wants is a lady? ” 

“ That’s all,” he said sarcastically. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with me? ” 

He gasped. 
matter with your nerve, Olden.” 

“Thank you, so much.” It was the 
way Gray says it when she tries to have 
an English accent. “ Dress me up, 
Fred Obermuller, in Gray’s new silk 
gown and the Gray jewels, and you’d 
never —” 

“ T’d never set eyes on you again.” 

“ You’d never know, if you were in 
the audience, that it wasn’t Gray her- 
self. I can take her off to the life, and 
if the prompter’ll stand by—” 

He looked at me for a full minute. 

“Try it, Olden,” he said. 

I did. I flew to Gray’s dressing- 
room. She’d gone home deadly ill, of 
course. They gave me the best seam- 
stress in the place. She let out the 
waist a bit and pulled over the lace to 
cover it. I got into that mass of silk 
and lace—oh, silk on silk, and Nance 
Olden inside! Beryl Blackburn did 
my hair, and Grace Weston put on my 


“There’s nothing the 
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slippers. Topham, himself, hung me 
with those gorgeous shining diamonds, 
and pearls, and emeralds, till I felt 
like an idol loaded with booty. There 
were so many standing ’round me rig- 
ging me up, that I didn’t get a glimpse 
of the mirror till the second before 
Ginger called me. But in that second 
—in that second, Mag Monahan, I 
saw a fairy with blazing cheeks and 
shining eyes, with a diamond coronet 
in her brown hair, puffed high, and 
pearls on her bare neck and arms, and 
emeralds over the waist, and rubies 
and pearls on her fingers, and sprays 
of diamonds like frost on the lace of 
her skirt, and diamond buckles on her 
very slippers, and the rose diamond, 
like a sun, outshining all the rest; and 
—and, Mag, it was me! 

How did it go? Well, wouldn’t it 
make you think you were a lady, sure 
enough, if you couldn’t move without 
that lace train billowing after you; 
without being dazzled with diamond- 
shine; without a truly lord tagging 
after you? 

He kept his head, Lord Harold did 
—even if it is a mutton-head. That 
helped me at first. He was so cold, so 
stupid, so slow, so good-tempered—so 
just himself. And after the first 
plunge— 

I tell you, Mag Monahan, there’s 
one thing that’s stronger than wine to 
a woman—it’s being beautiful. Oh! 
And I was beautiful. I knew it be- 
fore I got that quick hush, with the 
full applause after it. And because I © 
was beautiful, I got saucy, and then 
calm, and then I caught Fred Ober- 
muller’s voice—he had taken the book 
from the prompter and stood there 
himself—and after that it was easy 
sailing. 

He was there yet when the act was 
over, and I trailed out, followed by my 
lord. He let the prompt-book fall 
from his hand and reached them both 
out to me. 
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I flirted my jeweled fan at him and 
swept him a curtsy. 

Cool? No, I wasn’t. Not a bit of 
it. He was daffy with the sight of me 
in all that glory, and I knew it. 

“ Nance,” he whispered, “ you won- 
derful girl, if I didn’t know about that 
little thief up at the Bronsonia ’'d— 
I'd marry you alive, just for the fun of 
piling pretty things on you.” 

“The deuce you would!” TI sailed 
past him, with Topham and my lord in 
my wake. 

They didn’t leave me till they’d 
stripped me clean. I felt like a Christ- 
mas tree the day after. But, somehow, 
I didn’t care. 


VIII. 


Is that you, Mag? Well, it’s about 
time you came home to look after me. 
Fine chaperon you make, Miss Mona- 
han! Why, didn’t I tell you the very 
day we took this flat what a chaperon 
was, and that you’d have to be mine? 
Imagine Nancy Olden without a chap- 
eron— Shocking! 

No, ’tisn’t late. Sit down, Maggie, 
there, and let me get the stool and talk 
to you. Think of us two,—Cruelty 
girls, both of us,—two mangy kittens 
deserted by the old cats in a city’s 
alleys, and left mewing with cold and 
hunger and dirt, out in the wet-—think 
of us two in our own flat, Mag! 

I say, it makes me proud of us! 
There are times when I look at every 
stick of furniture we own, and I try 
to pretend to it all, that I’m used to a 
decent roof over my head, and a din- 
ing-room, kitchen, parlor, bedroom and 
bath. Oh, and I forgot the telephone 
the other tenant left here till its lease 
is up. But at other times I stand here 
in the middle of it and cry out to it, in 
my heart: 

“ Look at me, Nancy Olden, a house- 
holder, a rent-payer, the head of the 
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family, even if it’s only a family of 
two and the other one Mag! Look at 
me, with my name in the directory, 
a-paying milk bills and meat bills and 
bread bills! Look at me with a place 
of my own, where nobody’s right’s 
greater than my own; where no one has 
a right but me and Mag; a place where 
—where there’s nothing to hide from 
the police! ” 

There’s the rub, Mag, as Hamlet 
says—lI went to see it the other night, 
so that I could take off the Ophelia— 
she used to be a good mimic herself, 
before she tried to be a leading lady. 
It spoils you, this sense of safeness that 
goes with the honesty graft. You lose 
your quickness of the hunter and your 
nerve of the hunted. And—worse— 
you lose your taste for the old risky 
life. You grow proud and fat, and 
you love every stick in the dear, quiet 
little place that’s your home—your 
own home. You love it so that you'd 
be ashamed to sneak ’round where it 
could see you—you who’d always 
walked upright before it with the step 
of the mistress; with nothing in the 
world to be ashamed of; nothing to 
prevent your staring each honest dish- 
pan in the face! 

And, Mag, you try— if you’re me 
—to fit Tom Dorgan in here—Tom 
Dorgan in stripes and savage sulks still 
—all these months—kept away from 
the world, even the world behind the 
bars! Maggie, don’t you wish Tom 
was a ventriloquist or—or an acrobat 
or—but this isn’t what I had to tell 
you. 

Do you know what a society enter- 
tainer is, Miss Monahan? No—well, 
look at me. Yes, I’m one. Miss Nance 
Olden, whose services are worth fifty 
dollars a night At least, 
they were one night. 

Ginger brought me the note that 
made me a society entertainer. It was 
from a Mrs. Paul B. Gates, who had 
been “ charmed by your clever imper- 
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sonations, Miss Olden, and write to 
know if you have the leisure to enter- 
tain some friends at my house on 
Thursday of this week.” 

Had I the leisure—well, rather! I 
showed the note to Gray, just to make 
her jealous. (Qh yes, she goes on all 
right in the act with Lord Harold 
every night. Catch her letting me 
wear those things of hers twice!) 
Well, she just turned up her nose. 

“ Of course, you won’t accept?” she 
said. 

“ Of course I will.” 

“Oh! I only thought you’d feel as 
I would about appearing before a lot 
of snobs, who’ll treat you like a ser- 
vant and—” 

“ Who'll do nothing of the sort and 
who'll pay you well for it,” put in 
Obermuller. He had come up and was 
reading the note I had handed to him. 
“You just say yes, Nance,” he went 
on, after Gray had bounced off to her 
dressing-room. “It isn’t such a bad 


graft and—and this is just between 


us two, mind—that little beggar, Tau- 
sig, has begun his tricks since you 
turned his offer down. They can make 
things hot for me, and if they do, it 
won’t be so bad for you to go in for 
this sort of thing—unless you go over 
to the Trust—” 

I shook my head. 

“ Well, this thing will be an ad. for 
you, besides,—if the papers can be 
got to notice it. They’re coy with 
their notices, confound them, since 
Tausig let them know that big Trust 
ads. don’t appear in the same papers 
that boom anti-Trust shows.” 

“ How long are you going to stand 
it, Mr. O.? ” 

“ Just as long as I can’t help my- 
self ; not a minute longer.” 

“There ought to be a way—some 
way—” 

“Yes, there ought, but there isn’t. 
They’ve got things down to a fine 
point, and the fellow they don’t fear 
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has got to fear them Pll put 
your number early to-night, so that 
you can get off by nine. Good luck, 
Nance.” 

At nine, then, behold Nancy Olden 
in her white muslin dress, long-sleeved 
and high-necked, and just to her shoe- 
tops, with a big white muslin sash 
around her waist. Oh, she’s no baby, 
is Nance, but she looks like one in this 
rig with her short hair—or rather, like 
a school-girl; which makes the stunts 
she does in mimicking the corkers of the 
profession all the more surprising. 

“We're just a little party,” said 
Mrs. Paul Gates, coming into the bed- 
room where I was taking off my wraps. 
** And I’m so glad you could come, for 
my principal guest, Mr. Latimer, is an 
invalid, who used to love the theaters, 
but hasn’t been to one since his attack 
many years ago. I count on your giv- 
ing him, in a way, a condensed history 
in action of what is going on on the 
stage.” 

I told her I would. But I didn’t just 
know what I was saying. Think of 
Latimer there, Maggie, and think of 
our last meeting! It made me tremble. 
Not that I fancied for a moment he’d 
betray me. The man who helps you 
twice, don’t hurt you the third time. 
No, it wasn’t that; it was only that I 
longed to do well—well before him, so 
that — 

And then I found myself in an alcove 
off the parlors, separated from them by 
heavy curtains. It was such a pretty 
little red bower. Right behind me was 
the red of the Turkish drapery of a 
cozy corner, and just as I took my 
place under the great chandelier, the 
servants pulled the curtains apart and 
the lights went out in the parlors. 

In that minute I got it, Mag—yes, 
stage fright. Got it bad. I suppose 
it was coming to me, but Lordy! I 
hadn’t ever known before what it was. 
I could see the black of the men’s 
clothes in the long parlors in front of 
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me, and the white of the women’s necks 
and arms. There were soft ends of 
talk trailing after the first silence, and 
everything was so strange that I seemed 
to hear two men’s voices which sounded 
familiar—Latimer’s silken voice, and 
another, a heavy, coarse bass, that was 
the last to be quieted. 

I fancied that when that last voice 
should stop I could begin, but all at 
once my mind seemed to turn a somer- 
sault, and, instead of looking out upon 
them, I seemed to be looking in on my- 
self —to see a white-faced little girl in 
a white dress, standing alone under a 
blaze of light in a glare of red, gaz- 
ing fearfully at this queer, new au- 
dience. 

Fail? Me? Not Nancy, Maggie. I 
just took me by the shoulders. 

“ Nancy Olden, you little thief!” I 
cried to me inside of me. ‘‘ How dare 
you! I’d rather you’d steal the silver 
on this woman’s dressing-table than 
cheat her out of what she expects and 
what’s coming to her.” 

Nancy really didn’t dare. 
began. 

The first one was bad. I gave ’em 
Duse’s Francesca. You’d never heard 
the wailing music in that woman’s voice 
when she says: 

There is no escape, Smaragdi. 
have said it; 

The shadow is a glass to me, and 
God— 

Let’s me be lost. 

I gave them Duse just to show them 
how swell I was myself; which shows 
what a ninny I was. The thing the 
world loves is the opposite of what it is. 
The pat—pat—pat of their gloves 
came in to me when I got through. 
They were too polite to hiss. But it 
wasn’t necessary. I was hissing my- 
self. Inside of me there was a long, 
nasty hiss-ss-ss ! 

I couldn’t bear it. I couldn’t bear 
to be a failure with Latimer listening ; 
though out there in that queer half- 
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light I couldn’t see him at all, but 
could only make out the couch where 
I knew he must be lying. 

I just jumped into something else to 
retrieve myself. I can do Carter’s Du 
Barry to the Queen’s taste, Maggie. 
That rotten voice of hers, like Mother 
Douty’s, but stronger and surer; that 
old face pretending to look young and 
beautiful inside that talented red 
hair of hers; that whining “ Denny! 
Denny!” she squawks out every other 
minute. Oh, I can do Du Barry all 
right! 

They thought I could, too, those 
black and white shadows out there on 
the other side of the velvet curtains. 
But I cared less for what they thought 
than for the fact that I had drowned 
that sputtering hiss-ss-ss inside of me, 
and that Latimer was among them. 

I gave them Warfield, then; I was 
always good at taking off the sheenies 
in the alley, behind the Cruelty—re- 
member? I gave them that little thin- 
nosed Maude Adams, and dry, corking 
little Mrs. Fiske, and Henry Miller 
when he smooths down his white 
breeches lovingly and sings “ Sally in 
our Alley,” and strutting old Mans- 
field, and— 

Say, isn’t it funny, Mag, that I’ve 
seen ’em all and know all they can do? 
They’ve been my college education, 
that crowd. Not a bad one, either, 
when you come to think of what I 
wanted from it. 

They pulled the curtains down at 
the end and I went back to the bed- 
room. I had my hat and jacket on 
when Mrs. Gates and some of the 
younger ladies came to see me there, 
but I caught no glimpse of Latimer. 
You’d think—wouldn’t you—that 
he’d have made an opportunity to say 
just one nice word to me in that easy, 
soft voice of his? I tried to believe 
that perhaps he hadn’t really seen me, 
lying down, as he must have been, or 
that he hadn’t recognized me, but I 
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knew that I couldn’t make myself be- 
lieve that; and the lack of just that 
word from him spoiled all my satis- 
faction with myself, and I walked out 
with Mrs. Gates through the hall and 
past the dining-room feeling as hurt as 
though I’d deserved that a man like 
Latimer should notice me. 

The dining-room was all lighted, 
but empty; the colored shaded candle- 
sticks glowing down on the cut glass 
and silver, on delicate china and flow- 
ers. The ladies and gentlemen hadn’t 
come out to supper yet; at least, only 
one was there. He was standing with 
his back to me, before the sideboard, 
pouring out a glass of something from 
a decanter. He turned at the rustle 
of my starched skirt, and, as I passed 
the door, he saw me. I saw him, too, 
and hurried away. 

Yes, I knew him. Just you wait. 

I got home here earlier than I ex- 
pected, and I’d just got off my hat 
and put away that snug little check 
when there came a ring at the bell. 


I thought it was you, Mag; that 


you’d forgotten your key. I was so 
sure of it that I pulled the door open 
wide with a flourish and— 

And admitted— Edward! 

Yes, Edward, husband of the dowa- 
ger. The same red-faced, big-necked 
old fellow, husky-voiced with whisky 
now, just as he was before. He must 
have been keeping it up steadily ever 
since the day out in the country when 
Tom lifted his watch. It’ll take more 
than one lost watch to cure Edward. 

“ I—followed you home, Miss Mu- 
rieson,” he said, grabbing me by the 
hand and pushing the door closed be- 
hind him. “ Or, is it Miss Murieson? 
Which is your stage name, and which 
your real one? And you have learned 
to really remember it? For my part, 
any old name will smell as sweet, now 
that I’m close to the rose.” 

I jerked my hand away from him. 

“IT didn’t ask you to call,” I said, 
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haughty as the dowager herself was 
when first I saw her in her gorgeous 
parlor, the Bishop’s card in her hand. 

“No, I noticed that,” he roared 
jovially. “ You skinned out the front 
door the moment you saw me. All that 
was left to me was to skin after.” 

66 Why? ” 

“Why!” He slapped his leg as 
though he’d heard the best joke in the 
world. “To renew our acquaintance, 
of course. To ask you if you wouldn’t 
like me to buy a red coat and hat like 
the one you left behind you that day 
over in Philadelphia, when you cut 
your call so short. To insist upon my 
privilege of relationship. To just call 
that wink you gave me in the hall that 
day, you little devil. Now, don’t look 
at me like that. I say, let’s be friends ; 
won’t you? ” 

“Not for a red coat trimmed with 
chinchilla,” I cried. 

He got between me and the door. 

“Prices gone up?” he inquired 
pleasantly. “Who’s bulling the 
stock? ” 

“Never you mind, so long as his 
name isn’t Ramsay.” 

“But why wouldn’t his name be 
Ramsay? ” he cooed. 

“ Just because it isn’t. I’m expect- 
ing a friend. Hadn’t you better go 
home to Mrs. Dowager Diamonds? ” 

“ Bully! Is that what you call her? 
No, I'll stay and meet your friend.” 

“ Better not.” 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid. Does he know 
as much about you as I do? ” 

* More.” 

“About your weakness for other 
girls’ coats? ” 

“ce Yes.” 

You do know it all, don’t you? And 
yet you care for me, Maggie Monahan! 

I retreated before him into the din- 
ing-room. What in the world to do to 
get rid of him! 

“TI think you’d better go home, Mr. 
Ramsay,” I said again, decidedly. “ If 
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you don’t I’ll have to call the janitor to 
put you out.” 

“Call, sweetheart. He'll put you 
out with me; for I'll tell him a thing 
or two about you, and we’ll go and find 
a better place than this. Stock can’t 
be quoted so high, after all, if this is 
the best prospectus your friend can put 
up - «+ Why don’t you call?” 

I looked at him. I was thinking. 

* Well? ” he demanded. 

* T’ve changed my mind.” 

Oh, Mag, Mag, did you ever see the 
man—ugly as a cannibal he may be 
and old as the cannibal’s great-grand- 
father—that couldn’t be persuaded he 
was a lady killer? 

His manner changed altogether. He 
plumped down on the lounge and 
patted the place beside him invitingly, 
giving me a wink that was deadly. 

* But, Mrs. Dowager!” I exclaimed 
coquettishly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, little one! 
She hasn’t even missed me yet. When 
she’s playing bridge she forgets even 
to be jealous.” 

“Playing bridge,’ I murmured 
sweetly, “’way off in Philadelphia, 
while you, you naughty man—” 

Oh, he loved that! 

* Not so naughty as—as I’d like to 
be,” he bellowed, heavily witty. ‘“ And 
she isn’t ’way off in Philadelphia either. 
She’s just ’round the corner at Mrs. 
Gates’ and—what’s the matter? ” 

“ Nothing—nothing. Did she rec- 
ognize me? ” 

“ Oh, that’s what scared you, is it? 
She didn’t recognize you. Neither did 
I till I got that second glimpse of you 
with your hat and jacket on. But even 
if she had—ho! ho! ho! I say; do you 
know you couldn’t convince the Bishop 
and Henrietta, if you’d talk till dooms- 
day, that that red coat and hat we ad- 
vertised wasn’t taken by a little girl 
that was daffy. Fact; I swear it! 
They admit you took the coat, you 
little witch, but it was when you were 
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out of your mind—of course—of 
course! ‘The very fact that she left 
the coat behind her and took nothing 
else from the house shows a mind dis- 
eased,’ insisted Henrietta. Of course 
—of course! ‘And her coming for 
no reason at all to your house,’ adds 
the Bishop. Say, what was 
the reason? ” ; 

Maggie, I’ll tell you a hard thing: it 
isn’t when people think worse of you 
than you are, but better, that you feel 
most uncomfortable. I got pale and 
sick inside of me at the thought of my 
poor little Bishop. I loved him for be- 
lieving me straight and— 

“T’ve been dying of curiosity to know 
what was in your wise little head that 
day,” he went on. “ Qh, it was wise all 
right; that wink you gave me was per- 
fectly sane; there was method in that 
madness of yours.” 

“T will tell you, Mr. Ramsay,” I 
said sweetly, “ at supper.” 

“ Supper!” 

“Yes, the supper you’re going to 
get for me.” 

His bellowing laughter filled the 
place. Maggie, our little flat and our 
few things don’t go well with sounds 
like that. 

“Oh, you're all alike, you women!” 
he roared. “ All right, supper it is. 
Where shall we go—Rector’s? ” 

I pouted. “It’s so much more cozy 
right here,” I said. “ I'll telephone. 
There’s Brophy’s, just ’round the cor- 
ner, and they send in the loveliest 
things.” 

“Oh, they do! Well, tell ’em to be- 
gin sending.” 

I thought he’d follow me out in the 
hall to the *phone, but he was having 
some trouble in pulling out his purse 
—to count out his money, I suppose. 
I got Central and asked for the num- 
ber. Oh, yes, I knew it all right; I 
had called up that same number once, 
already, to-day. Brophy’s? Why, 
Maggie Monahan, you ought to know 
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there’s no Brophy’s. At least none 
that I ever heard about. 

With my hand over the mouthpiece, 
so that nobody heard but Edward, I 
ordered a supper fit for a king—or a 
chorus girl! What didn’t I order! 
Champagne, broiled lobster, crab meat, 
stuffed pimentoes, kirschkaffee; every- 
thing I’d ever heard Beryl Blackburn 
tell about. 

“Say, say,” interrupted Edward 
coming out after me. “ That’s enough 
of that stuff. Tell him to send in a 
Scotch and soda and—what—” 

For at that moment the connection 
was made and I cut in sweetly with: 

“Mrs. Edward Ramsay?—just a 
minute.” 

Mag, you should have seen the man’s 
face! It was red, it was white; it was 
furious, it was frightened. 

I put my hand a moment over the 
mouthpiece and turned on him then. 
“T’ve got her on the ’phone at Mrs. 
Gates’ house. Shall I tell your wife 
where you are, Edward? 

Just a moment, Mrs. Ramsay, hold the 
wire; some one wants to speak with 
you.” 

“ You little devil!” 
thick with rage. 

“ Yes, you called me that some time 
ago, but not in that tone. Quick, now 
—the door or .. . Waiting, 
Mrs. Ramsay? ” 

He moved toward the door. “How’ll 
I know you won’t tell her when I’m 
gone? ” he growled. 

“Merely by my saying that I 
won’t,” I answered curtly. “ You’re 
in no position to dictate terms; I am.” 

But I could, without leaving the 
*phone, latch the chain on the door be- 
hind him, leaving it half open. So he 
must have heard the rest. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ramsay, waiting?” I 
croaked like the dryest kind of hello- 
girl. “Iwas mistaken. It was a mes- 
sage left to be delivered to you—not 
some one wanting to speak with you. 


His voice was 
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Who am I? Why, this is Central. 
Here is the message: ‘ Will be with you 
in half an hour.’ Signed ‘ Edward.’ 
‘ . Yes, that’s right. Thank 
you. Good night.” 

I hung up, gave the door a touch 
that shut it in his face and went back 
into the dining-room to throw open the 
windows. The place smelled of alco- 
hol; the moral atmosphere left behind 
by that bad old man sickened me. 

I leaned out and looked at the stars 
and tried to think of something sweet 
and wholesome and strengthening. 

** Ah, Nance,” I cried to myself with 
a sob—I had pretended to take it 
lightly enough when he was here, but 
now—“ if you had heard of a girl who, 
like yourself this evening, unexpect- 
edly met two men she had known, and 
the good man ignored her and the bad 
one followed her—oh, Nancy—what 
sort of girl would you think she was 
at heart? What sort of hope could you 
imagine her treasuring for her own 
future? And what sort of significance 
would you attach to—” 

And just then the bell rang again. 

This time I was sure it was you. 
And, oh Maggie, I ran to the door 
eager for the touch of your hand and 
the look in your eyes. I was afraid to 
be alone with my own thoughts. I was 
afraid of the conclusion to which they 
were leading me. Maggie, if ever a 
girl needed comfort and encourage- 
ment and heartening, I did then. 

And I got it, dear. 

For there was a man at the door, 
with a great basket of azaleas—pale, 
pink earth-stars they are, the sweet, 
innocent things—and a letter for me. 
Here it is. Let me read it to you. 


“ My dear Miss Omar: 

Once on a time there was a Luckless 
Pot marred in the making that had the 
luck to be of service to a Pipkin. 

It was a saucy Pipkin, though a 
very winning one, and it had all the 
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health and strength the Poor Pot 
lacked—physically. | Morally—mor- 
ally, that young Pipkin was in a most 
unwholesome condition. Already _ its 
fair, smooth surface was scratched and 
fouled. It was unmindful of the treas- 
ure of good it contained, and its re- 
sponsibility to keep that good intact. 
And it seemed destined to crash itself 
to pieces among pots and baser metal. 

What the Luckless Pot did was 
little.—being ignorant of the art by 
which diamonds may be attained easily 
and honestly,—but it gave the little 
Pipkin a chance. 

What the Pipkin did with that 
chance the Pot learned to-night, with 
such pleasure and satisfaction as made 
it impossible for him not to share it 
with her. So while he sent Burnett out 
to the conservatory to cut azaleas, he 
wrote her a note to try to convey to 
her what he felt when, in that nicely 
polished, neatly decorated and self-re- 
specting Vessel on exhibition in Mrs. 
Gates’ red room, he recognized the poor 
little Pipkin of other days. 

The Pot, as you know, was a sort of 
stranded bit of clay that had never 
filled the use for which pots are created. 
He had little humanly to interest him. 
The fate of the Pipkin, therefore, he 
had often pondered on; and, in spite of 
improbabilities, had had faith in a cer- 
tain quality of brave sincerity the little 
thing showed; a quality that shone 
through acquired faults like a star in a 
murky sky. 

This justification of his faith in the 
Pipkin may seem a small matter to 
make so much of. And yet the Pot— 
that sleeps not well o’ nights, as is the 
case with damaged pots—will take to 
bed with him to-night a pretty, pleas- 
ant thought due just to this. 

But do not think the Pot an ideal- 
ist. If he were, he might have been 
tempted to mistake the Pipkin for a 
statelier, more pretentious Vessel—a 
Vase, say, all graceful curves and em- 
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bossed sides, but shallow, perhaps, pos- 
sibly lacking breadth. No, the Pipkin 
is a Pipkin, made of common clay,— 
even though it has the uncommon sweet- 
ness and strength to overcome the ten- 
dencies of clay,—and fashioned for 
those common uses of life, deprivation 
of which to anything that comes from 
the Potter’s hands is the most endur- 
ing, the most uncommon sorrow. 

Oh, pretty little Pipkin, thank the 
Potter that made you as you are, as 
you will be—a thing that can cheer 
and stay men’s souls by ministering to 
the human needs of them. For you, 
be sure, the Potter’s ‘a good fellow 
and *twill all be well.’ 

For the Pot—he sails shortly, or 
rather, he is to be carted abroad by 
some optimistic friends whose hopes he 
does not share—to a celebrated repair 
shop for damaged pots. Whether he 
shall return, patched and mended into 
temporary semblance of a useful Ves- 
sel; whether he shall continue to be 
merely the same old Luckless Pot, or 
whether he shall return at all, O Pip- 
kin, does not matter much. 

But it has been well that before we 
two behind the veil had passed, we met 
again, and you left me such a fragrant 
memory. Latimer.” 


Oh, Maggie, Maggie, some day I 
hope to see that man and tell him how 
sorely the Pipkin needed the Pot’s let- 
ter! 


IX. 


It’s all come so quick, Maggie, and 
it was over so soon that I hardly re- 
member the beginning. 

Nobody on earth could have ex- 
pected less than I, when I came off in 
the afternoon. I don’t know what I 
was thinking of as I came into my 
dressing-room, that used to be Gray’s 
—the sight of him seemed to cut me off 
from myself as with a knife—but it 
wasn’t of him. 
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It may have been that I was chuck- 
ling to myself at the thought of Nancy 
Olden with a dressing-room all to her- 
self. I can’t ever quite get used to 
that, you know, though I sail around 
there with all the airs of the leading 
lady. Sometimes I see a twinkle in 
Fred Obermuller’s eye when I catch 
him watching me, and goodness knows 
he’s been glum enough of late, but it 
wasn’t — 

Yes, I’m going to tell you, but— it’s 
rattled me a bit, Maggie. I’m so—so 
sorry, and a little—oh, just a little, 
little bit glad! 

I’d slammed the door behind me,— 
the old place is out of repair and the 
door won’t shut except with a bang,— 
and I had just squatted down on the 
floor to unbutton my high shoes, when 
I noticed the chintz curtains in front 
of the high dressing-box waver. They 
must have moved just like that when I 
was behind them months—it seems 
years—ago. But, you see, Topham 


had never served an apprenticeship be- 


hind curtains, so he didn’t suspect. 

“Lordy, Nancy,” I laughed to my- 
self, “some one thinks you’ve got a 
rose diamond and—” 

And at that moment he parted the 
curtains and came out. 

Yes—Tom—Tom Dorgan. 

My heart came beating up to my 
throat and then, just as I thought I 
should choke, it slid down to my boots, 
sickening me. I didn’t say a word.., I sat 
there, my foot in my lap, staring at him. 

Oh, Maggie-girl, it isn’t good to get 
your first glimpse after all these months 
of the man you love crouched like a big 
bull in a small space, poking his close- 
cropped black head out like a turtle 
that’s not sure something mightn’t be 
thrown at it, and then dragging his 
big bulk out and standing over you. 
He used to be trim—Tom—and taut, 
but in those shapeless things, the old 
trousers, the dirty white shirt, and the 
vest too big for him— 
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“Well,” he said, “why don’t you 
say something? ” 

Tom’s voice—Mag, do you remem- 
ber, the merry Irish boy’s voice, with 
its chuckles like a brook gurgling as it 
runs? 

No—’tisn’t the same voice. It’s— 
it’s changed Maggie. It’s heavy and 
—and coarse—and—brutal. That’s 
what it is. It sounds like—like the 
knout, like— 

** Nance—what in hell’s—” 

“ T think ’m—frightened, Tom.” 

* Oh, the ladyfied airs of her! Ain’t 
you going to faint, Miss Olden? ” 

I got up. 

“ No—no. 
me about it. 
here? ” 

He went to the door, opened it a bit 
and looked out cautiously. Mag— 
Mag—it hurt me—that. Why, do 
you suppose? 

“You’re sure nobody’ll come in? ” 
he asked. 

I turned the key in the lock, forget- 
ting that it didn’t really lock. “ Oh, 
yes, I’m sure,” I said. “ Why?” 

“Why! You have got slow. Just 
because I didn’t say good by to them 
fellows up at the Pen, and—” 

“Oh! You’ve escaped!” 

“That’s what. First jail-break in 
fifteen years. What d’ye think of your 
Tommy, old girl, eh? Ain’t he the 
gamest? Aren’t you proud of him? ” 

Proud of him! Proud of him, Mag 
—why he didn’t know—he couldn’t 
see—himself. He couldn’t see what 
this year, shut in like a wild beast, has 
done for him. Oh, the change—the 
change in him! My boy Tommy, with 
the gay, gallus manner, and the pretty, 
jolly brogue and the laughing mouth 
under his brown mustache. And this 
man—his face is old, Mag, old—Oh! 
—and hard—and—and tough, cheap 
and tough. There’s something in his 
eyes now and about his shaven mouth 
—oh, Maggie, Maggie! 


Sit down, Tom. Tell 
How—how did you get 
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** Look here, Nance.” He caught 
me by the shoulders, knocking up my 
chin so that he could iook down squarely 
at me. “ What’s your graft? What’s 
it to be between us? What’ve ye been 
doing all this time? Out with it! I 
want to know.” 

I shook myself free and faced him. 

“T’ve been—Tom Dorgan; I’ve 
been to hear the greatest actors and 
actresses in the world say and do the 
finest things in the world. I’ve watched 
princesses and kings; even if they’re 
only stage ones. I’ve read a new book 
every night—a great picture book, in 
which the pictures move and speak— 
that’s the stage, Tom Dorgan. Much 
of it wasn’t true, but a girl who’s been 
brought up by the Cruelty doesn’t have 
to be told what’s true and what’s false. 
I’ve met these people and lived with 
them—as one does who thinks the same 
thoughts and feels what others feel. I 
know the world now, Tom Dorgan, the 
real world of men and women—not the 
little world of crooks, nor yet the littler 
one of fairy stories. ve got a 
glimpse, too, of that other world where 
all the scheming and lying and cheat- 
ing is changed as if by magic into 
something that deceives all right, but 
doesn’t hurt. It’s the world of art and 
artists, Tom Dorgan, where people 
paint their lies, or write them, or act 
them; where they lift money all right 
from men’s pockets, but lift their souls 
and their lives, too, away from the 
things that trouble and bore and—and 
degrade. 

“You needn’t sneer; it’s made a dif- 
ferent Nance out of me, Tom Dorgan. 
And, oh, but I’m sorry for the pert 
little beggar we both knew that lied 
and stole and hid and ran and skulked. 
She was like a poor little ignorant trav- 
eler in a great country where she’d 
sized up the world from the few fool 
crooks she was thrown in with. She—” 

* Aw, cut it!” 

* Tom—does—doesn’t it mean any- 
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thing to you? Can’t it mean lots to 
both of us now that—” 

* Cut it, I tell you! Think I killed 
one guard and beat the other till I’d 
broke every bone in his body to come 
here and listen to such guff? You've 
been having a high old time, eh, and 
you never give a thought to me up 
there! I might ’a rotted in that black 
hole for all you’d care, you—” 

“ Don’t! I did, Tom; I did.” I was 
shivering at the name, but I couldn’t 
bear his thinking that way of me. “I 
went up once, but they wouldn’t let me 
see you. I wrote you, but they sent 
back the letters. Mag went up, too, 
but had to come back. And that time 
I brought you—” 

My voice trailed off. In that minute 
I saw myself on the way up to Sing 
Sing with the basket and all my hopes 
and all my schemes for amusing him. 

And this is what I’d have seen if 
they’d let me in—this big, gruff, mur- 
dering beast! 

Oh, yes—yes—beast is what he is, 
and it didn’t make him look it less that 
he believed me and—and began to 
think of me in a different way. 

“T thought you wouldn’t go back 
on a feller, Nance. That’s why I come 
straight to you. It was my game to 
have you hide me for a day or two, till 
you could make a strike somewhere and 
we'd light out together. How’re ye 
fixed? Pretty smart, eh? You look it, 
my girl, you look—Lord, Nance, you 
look good enough to eat, and I’m 
hungry for you!” 

Maggie, if I’d had to die for it I 
couldn’t have moved then. You’d think 
a man would know when the woman he’s 
holding in his arms is fainting—sick 
at the touch of him. A woman would. 
It wasn’t my Tom that I’d known, that 
I’d worked with and played with and 
It was a great brute, whose mouth 
—who had no eyes, no ears, no senses 
but—Ah! ... 

He laughed when I broke away from 
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him at last. He laughed! And I knew 
then I’d have to tell him straight in 
words. 

“Tom,” I gasped, “ you can have 
all ’ve got; and it’s plenty to get you 
out of the way. But—but you can’t 
have—me—any more. That’s— 
done! ” 

Oh, the beast in his face! It must 
have looked like that when the guard 
got his last glimpse of it. 

“You’re kiddin’ me? ” he growled. 

I shook my head. 

Then he ripped it out. Said the 
worst he could, and ended with a curse. 
The blood boiled in me. The old Nance 
never stood that; she used to sneer at 
other women who did. 

“Get out of here!” Icried. “Go— 
go, Tom Dorgan. [I'll send every cent 
I’ve got to you to Mother Douty’s with- 
in two hours, but don’t you dare—” 

“Don’t you dare, you she-devil! 
Just make up your mind to drop these 
new-fangled airs, and mighty quick. 
I tell you you’ll come with me ’cause 


Ineed you and I want you, and I want 
you now. And I’ll keep you when once 
I get you again. We'll hang together. 
No more o” this one-sided lay-out for 
me, where you get all the soft and it’s 
me for the hard. You belong to me. 


Yes, you do. Just think back a bit, 
Nance Olden, and remember the kind 
of customer I am. If you’ve forgot, 
just let me remind you that what I 
know would put you behind bars, my 
lady, and it shall, I swear, if I’ve got 
to go to the chair for it!” 

Tom! It was Tom talking that way 
to me. I couldn’t bear it. I made a 
rush for the door. 

He got there, too, and catching me 
by the shoulder, he lifted his fist. 

But it never fell, Mag. I think I 
could kill a man who struck me. But 
just as I shut my eyes and shivered 
away from him, while I waited for the 
blow, a knock came at the door and 
Fred Obermuller walked in. 
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. What’s 


“Eh? Oh! Excuse me. 
know there was anybody else. 
your face is ghastly. 
up? ” he said sharply. 

He looked from me to Tom—Tom, 
standing off there ready to spring on 
him, to dart past him, to fly out of the 
window—ready for anything; only 
waiting to know what the thing was to 
be. 

My senses came back to me then. 
The sight of Obermuller, with those 
keen, quick eyes behind his glasses, his 
strong, square chin, and the whole poise 
of his head and body that makes men 
wait to hear what he has to say; the 
knowledge that that man was my 
friend, mine—Nancy Olden’s—lifted 
me out of the mud I’d sunk back in and 
put my feet again on a level with his. 

“Tom,” I said, slowly, “ Mr. Ober- 
muller is a friend of mine. No—lis- 
ten! What we’ve been talking about 
is settled. Don’t bring it up again. It 
doesn’t interest him and it can’t change 
me; I swear to you, it can’t; nothing 
can. I’m going to ask Mr. Obermuller 
to help you without telling him just 
what the scrape is, and—and I’m 
going to be sure that he’ll do it just 
because he—” 

** Because you’ve taken up with him, 
have you?” Tom shouted, savagely. 
** Because she’s your—” 

“Tom!” I cried. 

* Tom—Oh, yes, now I remember.” 
Obermuller got between us as he spoke. 
“ Your friend up— in the country that 
you went to see and couldn’t. Not a 
very good-looker, your friend, Nance. 
But—farming, I suppose, Mr.— 
Tom?—plays the deuce with one’s 
looks. And another thing it does: it 
makes a man forget sometimes just how 
to behave in town. I'll be charmed, Mr. 
Tom, to oblige a friend of Miss 
Olden’s ; but I must insist that he does 
not talk like a—farmer.” 

He was quite close to Tom when he 
finished, and Tom was glaring up at 
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him. And, Mag, I didn’t know which 
one I was most afraid for. Don’t you 
look at me that way, Mag Monahan, 
and don’t you dare to guess anything! 

“Tf you think,” growled Tom, “that 
I’m going to let you get off with the 
girl, you’re mighty —” 

“ Now, I’ve told you not to say that. 
The reason I'll do the thing she’s going 
to ask of me— if it’s what I think it 
is—is because this girl’s a plucky 
little creature with a soul big enough 
to lift her out of the muck you prob- 
ably helped her into. It’s because she’s 
got brains, talent, and a heart. It’s be- 
cause—well, it’s because I feel like it, 
and she deserves a friend.” 

* You don’t know what she is.” It 
was a snarl from Tom. “ You 
don’t—” 

“Oh, yes, I do; you cur! I know 
what she was, too. And I even know 
what she will be; but that doesn’t con- 
cern you.” 

* The hell it don’t! ” 

Obermuller turned his back on him. 
I was dumb and still. Tom Dorgan 
had struck me after all. 

“What is it you want me to do, 
Nance? ” Obermuller asked. 

“Get him away on a steamer— 
quick,” I murmured. I couldn’t look 
him in the face. ‘ Without asking 
why, or what his name is.” 

He turned to Tom. “ Well?” 

“TI won’t go—not without her.” 

** Because you’re so fond of her, eh? 
So fond, your first thought on quitting 
the—country was to come here to get 
her in trouble. If you’ve been 
traced—” 

* Ah! You wouldn’t like that, eh? ” 
sneered Tom. 

* Would you? ” 

“Well, I’ve had my share of it. 
And she ain’t. Still—I ‘ 
Just what would it be worth to you to 
have me out of the way? ” 

“ Oh, Tom—Tom—” I cried. 

But Obermuller got in front of me. 
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“ It would be worth exactly one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. I think it will 
amount to about that for cab-hire. | 
guess the cars aren’t any too safe for 
you, or it might be less. It may amount 
to something more before I get you 
shipped before the mast on the first 
foreign-bound boat. But what’s more 
important,” he added, bringing his fist 
down with a mighty thump on the 
table, “ you have just ten seconds to 
make up your mind. At the end of that 
time I’ll ring up the police.” 


I went down to the boat to see it sail, 
Mag, at seven this morning. No, not 
to say good by to him. He didn’t 
know I was there. It was to say good 
by to my old Tommy; the one I loved. 
Truly I did love him, Mag, though he 
never cared for me. No, he didn’t. 
Men don’t pull down the women they 
love; I know that now. If Tom Dor- 
gan *d ever cared for me he wouldn’t 
have made a thief of me. If he’d cared, 
the last place on earth he’d have come 
to, when he knew the detectives would 
be on his track would have been just 
the first place he made for. If he’d 
cared he— 

But it’s done, Mag. It’s all over. 
Cheap—that’s what he is, this Tom 
Dorgan. Cheaply bad—a_ cheap 
bully, cheap-brained. Remember my 
wishing he’d have been a ventriloquist? 
Why, that man that tried to sell me to 
Obermuller hasn’t sense enough to be 
a good scene shifter. Oh— 

The firm of Dorgan & Olden is dis- 
solved, Mag. The retiring partner has 
gone into the theatrical business. As 
for Dorgan—the real one, poor fel- 
low ; jolly, handsome, big Tom Dorgan 
—he died. Yes, he died, Maggie, and 
was buried up there in the prison 
graveyard. A hard lot for a boy; but 
it’s not the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to him. He might become a man; 
such a man as that fellow that sailed 
away before the mast this morning. 


(To be continued) 





The Novelist’s Gentleman 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


N his essay on “ Gentlemen ” Steven- 

son says that when asked for a defini- 

tion of the word you must answer, 
“T cannot give that, I can only tell you 
a story.” And then a story follows in 
which you illustrate by anecdote how 
so-and-so showed himself a true gentle- 
man on such-and-such an occasion. 

The dictionaries will tell you that a 
gentleman is “ A man of good family, 
aman of gentle birth, a man of good 
breeding and education.” One half 
your friends will tell you that the bearer 
of that title may have no birth, no edu- 
cation, and yet be the truest of gentle- 
men by reason of innate loftiness of 
soul and refinement of spirit. The 
other half will contend with contradic- 
tory heat that a gentleman must have 
birth, must have breeding, that the 
loftiness of his soul does not count for 
so much in his right to the title as the 
polish of his manners, the ease of his 
address. The first may be Nature’s 
nobleman, but he is liable to eat peas 
with his knife and not wear a dinner 
coat after six, and these things are not 
after the manner of gentlemen. 

This division of opinion seems to 
have been of long but not ancient stand- 
ing. Far away in the dim reaches of 
history the aristocratic ideal alone ob- 
tained. Cicero’s definition of gentry 
as “ A free race of noble persons whose 
ancestors had never been slaves or been 
put to death ” limits the distinction to 
the small patrician class. That the 
lower orders,—the under dogs,—should 


never have aspired to “snatch bright 
honor from the pale-faced moon” and 
proclaim themselves gentlemen as well 
as freedmen and rulers, is not odd con- 
sidering all the other rights they had 
to fight for. The oppression of an im- 
perious upper class, the trampling scorn 
of a complacent aristocracy, caused re- 
volt against more biting wrongs than 
social inequality. It took almost till the 
nineteenth century to bring that fight 
on the carpet. Men struggle for the 
bread and meat of life before they 
reach out for the cakes. “ Not to be 
killed and to have a sheepskin coat in 
winter,” Stendhal tells us was the 
height of felicity for the medieval 
European peasant. He had not been 
educated to the point where he needed 
or wanted cake. 

One of the first writers of English 
fiction to create a gentleman and put 
him before the public was Sir Thomas 
Malory. If Lancelot had not the 
crowning glory of princely birth, he 
had what was even better for a knight 
of chivalry—the glamour of mysterious 
birth. His author intended him to be 
accepted as the true aristocrat, and 
to-day, five centuries later, the world is 
still inclined to take him at that valua- 
tion. 

He was the perfect type, the per- 
sonification, of that combination of 
distinction with charm, reckless dar- 
ing with gentleness of manners, which 
constitutes the great gentleman in 
the worldly sense of the word; the 
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male counterpart of that gracious 
being whom the French describe as a 
grande dame. Though he belonged to 
the ancient times of chivalry his code 
of morals was quite modern. He 
neither lied nor stole, but he had an 
intrigue with the wife of his best friend 
which made living a lie a necessity. His 
character is partly redeemed from this 
blot by the fact that he suffered. His 
was not the Byronic system of ethics in 
which, according to Macaulay, the two 
great commandments were to hate your 
neighbor and love your neighbor’s wife. 

When Lancelot lies dying Sir Ector 
apostrophizes him, and the man thus 
described seems, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head, a very splendid 
gentleman: 

“Thou were the courtiest knight 
that ever bare shield; and thou were 
the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse; and thou were the 
truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman; and thou were the kind- 
est man that ever strake with sword; 
and thou were the goodliest person ever 
came among press of knights; and thou 
was the meekest man and the gentlest 
that ever ate in hall among ladies; and 
thou were the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put spear in the 
rest.” 

The man-of-the-world gentleman, of 
the everyday life of clubs and drawing 
rooms, need not have so high and aspir- 
ing a soul, such darkly splendid capaci- 
ties for passion and remorse, as Lance- 
lot. There can be many blots on his 
’scutcheon provided he keep some 
particular ones off. In that curious 
code of morals which obtains in certain 
classes of society a man may be a 
gentleman and not pay his tailor, but 
a man may not be a gentleman if 
he neglects to pay the debts he 
has incurred over a game of cards 
to one who may have no need for 
the money. A man may lie, often 
and diversely, and yet be a gentleman; 
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in fact that very question of how 
thorough a gentleman he is sometimes 
depends upon the dexterity and fluency 
of his lies. 

A few faults he should not commit, 
He must not steal, for example, and he 
must wear clean linen. He must not 
falsify unnecessarily, only upon those 
occasions which particularly demand it. 
If he can possibly help it he must not be 
a coward. In this country he should 
not marry for money, though in Ev- 
rope that is not only condoned, but 
looked upon as quite permissible, if not 
commendably clever. The gentleman 
in Europe “ cannot dig and to beg he 
is ashamed,” so the rich wife is the only 
respectable way out of the difficulties 
that he is very often in. 

Give such a man the indefinable air 
of the thoroughbred—that poise which 
cannot be taught, that quiet suggestion 
of inborn superiority which is some- 
times called ton and sometimes distinc- 
tion,—and we have the Fine Gentleman 
of this and all past ages back to the dim 
beginnings of things. In one century 
he appears as a noble of decaying 
Rome, in another as a peer of Louis 
XIV.’s France. In England he flow- 
ered into the Beau, and he has been try- 
ing hard in the United States to flower 
into something, but so far has not got 
beyond a feeble budding. 

In history and in fiction one can 
select numbers of these haughty patri- 
cians, 


“ Some with lives that came to nothing, 
Some with deeds best left undone.” 


Many of them exercise a spell across 
the centuries and we feel, had we met 
them, that our simple republican souls 
would have been dazzled by their wit, 
flattered by their courtliness, fascinated 
by their polished charm. Sienkiewicz’s 
Petronius was superior to the majority 
because of his high culture and great 
learning, his brilliancy of speech and 
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imperturbable self-possession. The 
Duc de Richelieu, the beloved of ladies, 
the breaker of hearts, was the perfect 
Fine Gentleman of a later and more 
studiously elegant epoch. The suave 
repose of his manner was immovable. 
When his second wife lay dying, he 
came in to see her, stepping softly, hat 
in hand. Though she was expiring, 
her fading eye lit up at the sight of 
him. 

“Qu’il me serait dour de mourir 
dans vos bras,” she murmured. 

He held her as she wished till she 
died, then went out again, stepping 
softly, hat in hand. One of his spite- 
ful chroniclers—a woman, needless to 
say—suggests that he was off to a 
rendezvous with the lady of the mo- 
ment, and that the graceful manner in 
which he bore the delay caused by his 
wife’s death was proof of the perfect 
breeding of one of the finest gentlemen 
in Europe. 

It was about the time of Shakespeare 
that men began to assert that there were 
Some one 


two kinds of gentlemen. 
wrote a book to prove that Adam was 
one, even though he had no ancestors, 


no coat of arms, and no clothes. The 
claims of Nature’s nobleman began to 
be reluctantly recognized. It was yet 
early in the seventeenth century that 
Henry Brathwait published his “ Eng- 
lish Gentleman ” in which he advanced 
the original opinion that “ he held vir- 
tue to be the greatest signal and symbol 
of gentry.” 

The spotless knight of chivalry has 
found no place on Shakespeare’s page. 
It was Ruskin—was it not?—who said 
that the Bard of Avon had created no 
heroes, only heroines. Outside a few 
secondary characters of simple nobility 
such as Kent, Cassio, and Horatio, 
Shakespeare created no ideal male 
figure. There are those who will sug- 
gest Henry V., as the perfect man and 
blameless knight. But have they for- 
gotten how Prince Henry treated his 
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old friend Falstaff? He was a King, 
he was turning over a new leaf, 
which all may be true, but that does 
not prevent a Prince at this moment 
of his career from behaving in 
anything but a princely manner. 
There was a caddish streak in him, 
though he suppressed it very carefully 
when he came to the throne. 

Shakespeare’s high-bred young men 
are distinctly of the fashionable brand, 
the kind that to-day builds steam yachts 
and fractures its skull in automobile 
races. There has always been that sort 
of young man. In ancient Israel David 
sarcastically alluded to them as “ grin- 
ning like dogs and running about the 
city.” Shakespeare’s were just of this 
order. The main end of their existence 
is enjoyment. They are material, sel- 
fish, and occasionally sordid. Bassanio, 
who is one of the best of them, is an 
impoverished fortune-hunter and thinks 
no shame of it. He is courteous, good- 
looking, smooth-tongued, not gay like 
Mercutio, a serious sort of young man 
who is after a rich girl and does not 
want to make any mistakes. He is well- 
born and knows that that is one of his 
most valuable assets. “ All the wealth 
I had ran in my veins—I was a gentle- 
man,” he tells Antonio when they are 
talking it over. 

Some of these dashing sparks are out- 
and-out cads. Claudio in his treatment 
of Hero is beyond words despicable. 
Bertram in “ All’s Well ” is evidently a 
typical proud noble of his time. His 
position, to be sure, is trying. What 
the true gentleman should do when an 
unloved lady is attempting by high- 
handed measures, backed by a pull with 
royalty, to marry him against his will 
is too knotty a point for a mere lay- 
woman to decide. But Bertram, though 
his case be desperate, loses our sym- 
pathy by his savage rejection of 
Helena’s overtures. He is nobly born, 
he is highly bred; “ tricks he hath in 
him which gentlemen have,” is the way 
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Parolles sums up the various diver- 
gences of his conduct from a straight 
and narrow standard. 

In Stevenson’s opinion Hamlet is the 
Bard’s most “ Compleat Gentleman.” 
But Stevenson finds it hard to forgive 
the scene with Gertrude. Hamlet here 
forgot himself, lapsed from his stand- 
ard, inborn and acquired. The gentle 
Scot is hard on the distracted prince. 
Stevenson, whose own soul was of the 
most delicately strung and finely fibered 
quality, let his chivalry run away with 
his judgment. Surely a son—a man 
grown—may blame a mother who has 
so desperately demeaned herself? And 
though Hamlet’s language was rough 
— it was a day of rough speaking and 
calling spades infernal shovels—yet the 
provocation was bitter. We know, of 


course, that the true gentleman never 
forgets himself, that even in his cups he 
may be relied upon to comport himself 
in a way that will redound to his credit, 
but he must also be permitted to be a 
human being. Otherwise it would be 


true, what some one has said about a 
well-trained dog’s being the most 
gentlemanly thing in existence. 

Such an occasional lapse from ideal 
behavior, though it may lower the 
gentleman’s tone, does not bar him out 
from the sheep and place him forever 
among the goats. Stevenson, while de- 
ploring Hamlet’s unseemly attack, 
sighs and lets it pass, as he does Eugene 
Wrayburn’s scene with the Jew, and as 
he must do with certain moments in 
Shelley’s career. Shelley was as un- 
questionably a gentleman as Keats was 
unquestionably not one, and yet Shelley 
did things that Keats could never have 
done. Had the latter married Fanny 
Brawne we feel quite sure he could have 
made her a good, adoring bourgeois 
husband and lived happy ever after. 
What the high bred Shelley did was to 
run away from his wife with another 
girl. That was bad enough, but like 
Bertram “ tricks he had in him which 
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gentlemen have.” Where he threw back 
to some ancestral blackguard was on 
the occasion when travelling happily 
about Switzerland with Mary, he wrote 
to Harriet and invited her to join them. 

The great outburst of romantic 
literature in the middle of the last cen- 
tury called forth a variety of gentle- 
men. Nature’s nobleman began to 
have his innings. Victor Hugo created 
that figure of fantastic sacrifice and 
sorrow, Jean Valjean, Balzac revealed 
to an incredulous world the unselfish 
sweetness of Cousin Pons, the noble 
simplicity of Joseph Brideau. Authors 
were beginning to insist that a man 
might be a gentleman and yet not know 
what kind of necktie was worn and be 
ignorant of the solemn rites performed 
with the finger bowl. But some still 
clung to the good old traditional Tory 
type, cut him out from the herd and 
rounded him up in the corral with all 
the other well-bred people who had 
grandparents and spoke grammatically 
by nature. 

The Fine Gentleman was still very 
much to the fore, albeit he had deterio- 
rated a trifle since the days when he 
succored distressed damsels and wore 
ruffles and a sword. Bulwer gave “ Pel- 
ham ” the sub-title of “* The Adventures 
of a Gentleman,” then drew the picture 
of a gilded youth so airily and inso- 
lently obnoxious that W. D. Howells 
suggests it should have been called 
“The Adventures of a Blackguard.” 
The Byron spell was still strong on the 
public. The admiration evoked by that 
stormy being was yet so extravagant 
that nobody was particularly surprised 
when the second husband of the 
Countess Guiccioli proudly introduced 
her as, 

“ Ma femme, autrefois la maitresse 
de Lord Byron.” 

Even such strong original spirits as 
Victor Hugo and the elder Dumas had 
been attacked by the Byron microbe, 
and for a while they worked hard paint- 
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ing pictures of gentlemen who walked 
apart with tragic secrets, and had dark 
souls, and clammy brows. Didier, 
Marion de L’Orme’s lover, was one of 
these, and so, in a less gloomy way, was 
Ruy Blas. Dumas, with his impetuous 
Southern temperament, outdid even his 
master. Byron himself never created 
any one quite as morbidly darkling as 
Anthony, who finally ends his career 
by killing his lady love. Yet in their 
day they were considered very bewitch- 
ing gentlemen, and ladies—especially 
married ones—loved them as they have 
better men and worse. 

Of the English groups of romancers, 
Thackeray had the art of making his 
men gentlemen, just as he had the art 
of giving people appropriate and re- 
markable names. There was no effort 
about it. They naturally grew in that 
form, not always agreeable or lovable, 
but the real thing nevertheless. Howells 
frankly admits that he finds Henry Es- 
mond insufferable, and doubtless there 
is a great deal of the prig about that 
worthy soul. But they all bear the 
genuine stamp, from Major Pendennis, 
a sort of frayed old relic of the Chester- 
fieldian school, to Colonel Newcome, who 
stands almost alone as the finest 
example of a gentleman in modern fic- 
tion. 

On the question of Dickens’s ability 
in this line controversies have arisen and 
raged. Stevenson roused some indigna- 
tion when he said that Dickens had tried 
for years to accomplish the feat which 
Thackeray did without an effort, and 
finally succeeded in only three cases. 
David Copperfield might crawl into 
their society on his hands and knees, but 
the only three genuine gentlemen in 
Dickens’s works were Eugene Wray- 
burn, Sidney Carton, and Twemlow. 
Wrayburn, who is often insolent, some- 
times insulting, has about him that 
subtle cachet of the great world, which 
clings to the man of birth and breeding. 
He is surrounded by the aura which 
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hovers about the fellow-creature for 
whom the vulgar herd has invented the 
word “ swell.” Carton is a drunkard 
with a soul above his vices and his 
miseries. The distinction of spirit 
which still lives in the fallen man, and 
makes it possible for him to see and 
understand the loftiest aspiration, the 
purest purpose, lifts him to a higher 
level than any of the worthy bourgeois 
young men Dickens so_plentifully 
created. Who ever was deeply inter- 
ested in Pip, or Martin Chuzzlewit, or 
Arthur Clennam, or John Rokesmith? 
They are respectable and well-meaning, 
and as heartily middle-class as the 
clerks that Jerome K. Jerome writes 
about so amusingly. 

It might have been supposed that in 
the books of women, the gentleman 
would have stood forth. Women have a 
way of talking about “a perfect gentle- 
man,” of continually measuring their 
male friends by some mysterious stand- 
ard of which they have a sort of secret 
masonic understanding. It is so im- 
portant to them that the men with 
whom their lives come in touch should 
be all that the word implies. The cad 
may be left to hustle his way along un- 
molested among men, but among 
women, he immediately becomes a mark 
to be avoided, his faults start out upon 
him for the passing woman to observe 
and to expatiate upon to the next mem- 
ber of her sex she meets. 

Yet the authoress has given us few 
gentlemen. Pause and consider—has 
she given us any? 

One can hardly call Rochester a 
gentleman. And Rochester—as a 
lady’s charmer—has outlived two gene- 
rations of fashions in heroes and still 
holds a foremost place. He was tyran- 
nical, he was brutal, and he was badly 
bred, yet not only Jane Eyre loved him, 
but a long procession of subsequent 
maidens have followed her example, 
from the early Victorian girl with the 
sandalled slippers and the drooping 
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curls, to the tailor-made American in 
the shirt-waist and the men’s shoes. The 
only way one can account for his power 
over the softer sex is that it is a throw- 
back to the days when man went forth 
to woo with a club and brought home 
his bride in a swoon on his saddle- 
bow. . 

Is George Eliot’s one truly virile 
hero, Lydgate, a gentleman as well as 
aman? He is certainly the nearest ap- 
proach to it that that gifted woman 
created. Adam Bede, on the other 
hand, was an ideal specimen of the 
Nature’s nobleman type. One is fain 
to say of him as Matthew Arnold said 
of Abraham Lincoln, that he “ lacked 
distinction.” He does not fit into the 
scenes where polished society disports 
itself. He was a man of great heart 
and strong soul, yet he had not “ the 
usages of society,” and so we feel that 
competent judges would not have per- 
mitted him to enter the enclosure of the 
elect. We do not conceive him easily 


conversing with Beauty at a dinner, or 
holding his own in the smoking-room 
among prime ministers and millionaires. 
If he had strayed into some patrician 
revel in his tweed suit and checked shirt 
like Gambetta at Madame Adam’s, we 
feel sure he would not have carried him- 
self with the proud aplomb of that 
high-mettled Southron. 

Of the other women novelists, one 
might take their ideal heroes and make 
a sort of a composite of the Lady’s 
Perfect Gentleman. You might have 
the drooping blonde mustache of 
Quida’s guardsman on the haughty 
curling lip of Sir Richard Calmady, the 
strenuous, controversial spirit of Robert 
Elsmere animating the amiable in- 
dolence of Augustin St. Clair, the per- 
fections of Lord Fauntleroy, grown to 
manhood grafted on the morose savage- 
ness of Heathcliff. What an interest- 
ing combination it would be! An even 
greater “patchwork of unrelated 
parts ” than de Cesnola’s Venus. 


Presence 


BY ZONA GALE 


WANDERED where the wonder of the sky 


Was full upon me. 


Radiantly the east 


Was signing that the summer night had ceased 


Upon the dawn. 


Then came a stranger by 


Immerséd in the magic as was I. 

We stood together at the Sorcerer’s feast 
Saying poor words; and as the day increased 
We parted with a hand-clasp almost shy. 


Something was there—some good thing silently 
Drawn into life by all the sun and green 


And violet and dove of dawn. 


O, wise 


For one sweet flash of time we stood to see 
High heaven, and destiny, and the Unseen 
Lie dreaming in each other’s frightened eyes ! 





The Japanese Conception 
of Poetry 


BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


T a time when everything in 

Western literature tends toward 

brevity of expression, it may be 
interesting to examine a literature 
which, in its poetry at least, has al- 
ways adhered to the principles of con- 
centration. 

Japanese poetry claims this distinc- 
tion. It is absolutely confined to lyr- 
ical effusions of the utmost brevity. 
The Japanese poem is generally limited 
to three, four or five lines, and seldom 
exceeds a few dozen. One would look 
in vain for a poem of the length of 
Bryant’s ‘“ Thanatopsis.” Japanese 
literature has never invaded the epic 
field, and knows no metrical form 
which even remotely resembles an ode, 
a ballad, or a long poetic narrative like 
“The Ancient Mariner.” Also minor 
metrical arrangements like the rondel, 
triolet, villanelle, etc., are absent. 

Of what, then, does Japanese poetry 
consist? If one discusses its apparent 
lack of scope and resources with a Jap- 
anese, he is sure to point to the “ Man- 
yoshiu Kogi” (Collection of Myriad 
Leaves). True enough, its bulkiness is 
almost alarming, as it extends to 122 
volumes. But it proves to be only an 
anthology of short poems, each com- 
plete, bearing no relation to other 
stanzas, except in the choice of sub- 


ject; the work being divided into poems 
of Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter ; 
poems of Parting, Love, Sorrow, etc. 
Collections of this kind, admirably 
printed and supplied with numerous in- 
dexes and elaborate commentaries, are 
published, at intervals, under the au- 
spices of the government. They repre- 
sent the classical poetry of Japan. The 
metrical forms most often encountered 
are those of the tanka and haikai. 

The tanka is a rhythmical construc- 
tion of five lines of 5, 7, 5, 7 and 7 
syllables. To write a poem within the 
compass of thirty-one syllables or a 
dozen words, as the Japanese language 
is even more polysyllabic than those of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, would seem to us 
a most difficult task. But the Japanese 
do not enjoy in vain the reputation of 
being dainty in all their esthetic ac- 
complishments, and the same exquisite 
workmanship displayed in their net- 
sukes and hammered bronzes can be 
found in the tanka. It is astonishing 
what a wealth of word pictures, what 
elegant phrasing and rhythmical shad- 
ing, what subtle sentiments and 
thoughts can be compressed into these 
lyrical epigrams. 

The following—a tanka that has 
won its way to the hearts of every one 
—may be taken as characteristic of the 
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vague and dreamy, and yet so sugges- 
tive style of Japanese poetry : 


Moonshine! There is none: 
Springtime! Where are its flowers! 
Spring seems to be gone: 

All life is estranged, my love 

Alone has remained unchanged. 


The poem explains itself. The poet- 
ess returning to the place where her 
lover has met her the previous spring, 
finds it sadly changed. As in former 
days the moon and the flowers grect her 
eyes, but in a feeling of despair she 
denies even their existence and plunges 
into melancholy musings at the sight 
of the familiar scenes. 

The translation is as nearly as pos- 
sible literal, endeavoring at the same 
time to imitate some rhythmical pecu- 
liarities. Also the original has the 
reiteration of “ shine” and “ time,” re- 
peats the word spring in the third line, 
and has the same ending for the second 
and third line. Any attempt, however, 
to convey the euphony and the 
rhythmic beauty of a Japanese poem 
into a foreign tongue, is futile. The 
language, having no affinity to the 
Aryan family nor to any other Asiatic 
tongue, but standing by itself, despite 
certain Chinese influences, does not 
adapt itself to translation. Its sylla- 
bary has neither diphthongs, combina- 
tion of consonants, nor final consonants ; 
but consists exclusively of single vowels, 
or consonants followed by a vowel. 
These peculiarities not only lend the 
language a peculiar sound, full of 
unexpected modulations—minor scales, 
blurred and rapid like some Eastern 
music, made for the soul of a different 
humanity—but deprive its metrical 
forms of rhyme as well as measure. As 
there are only five vowels, and every 
word ends in a vowel, it can be readily 
understood that the poet would have 
merely five rhymes at his command. 
Consequently rhyming in our Western 
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sense is unknown. It occurs only ac- 
cidentally, as for the sake of rhythm 
at the endings and the metrical breaks 
of verses. The absence of measure is 
largely due to the peculiar careless 
manner in which the Japanese accentu- 
ate their words. They talk rapidly, 
and slur over the transition from one 
word to another. 

The regular succession of accented 
and unaccented syllables exists in their 
language as well as ours, but in speech 
almost disappears. The two syllabled 
words generally have the accent on the 
final, the three, four and five syllabled 
ones on the second, and all imperative 
forms and present participles on the 
last syllable. This would afford ample 
opportunity for a skilful combination 
of trochaic and dactyllic measures, but 
the Japanese poets have never indulged 
in such metrical devices. The short- 
ness of their lines rendered the intro- 
duction of poetical feet unprofitable. 

They apply a certain parallelism be- 
tween nouns and verbs of two successive 
lines, as, for instance: 


Met the gods in high assembly, 
Met the gods and held high counsels, 


a device familiar to us from the Psalms, 
and from parallel lines in Thomas 
Hood, Longfellow, Poe and other poets. 
But the Japanese gains little by this 
occasional ornament, the equal length 
of all syllables prevents any startling 
sound-recurrence. The only ambition 
of the tanka writers is to make every 
poem a rhythmic whole, an expression 
of fresh and unconscious modulation. 
The subject itself—be it a wall of 
rippling wistaria or the undulations of 
a tree trunk—has to suggest the 
rhythm most suitable for the inter- 
pretation. And as the open vowel 
sounds permit an endless variety of 
modulation, and as there are no met- 
rical rules, it is really nothing but a 
primitive applieation of the vers libre. 
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The mechanism is really of primitive 
naturalness. And yet in a way noth- 
ing more perfect and complete than 
these little poems can be imagined. 
The alternation of lines of five and 
seven syllables, the improvisation of a 
rhythm, and the exclusive application 
of the so-called classic style, which pro- 
hibits words of Chinese derivation and 
all colloquial expressions, are obeyed 
scrupulously. There has never existed 
a word-arrangement which, despite its 
apparent looseness, has remained so 
firm in construction and so decided in 
purpose through centuries of use. 

The themes considered suitable for 
interpretation are dictated by tradi- 
tion. They are limited entirely to 
“lyrical” emotions. Opening the 
“ Book of Myriad Leaves ” we undergo 
the experience Lowell had as he became 
acquainted with Raynouard’s Proven- 
gal anthology: “‘ We are deafened and 
confused by a hundred minstrels sing- 
ing the same song at once.” The 
classic poets of Japan deliberately re- 
frain from didacticism and _ satire. 
Even the glorification of war, which 
plays such a conspicuous part in their 
dramas and novels, seems to contain 
no poetical element for them. There 
are no angers, despairs, enthusiasms, 
hatreds, violent emotions of any sort, 
in their stanzas. They are no banner- 
bearers of revolt or reform. Their 
muse is one of calm. It deals only with 
personal and momentary moods, ex- 
pressed in mellifluent metaphors and 
crystalline imagery, in a language, 
vital and dignified, incapable of con- 
veying the intricacies of speculative 
thought or a direct enunciation of 
ideas, but exactly fashioned to suggest 
a picture and a vague emotion. They 
have amatory verses, which faintly re- 
semble Herrick, poems of sadness and 
longing, not unlike Heine minus his 
irony, fervent praises of women and 
wine of which even an Anacreon would 
not be ashamed, and lamentations over 
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the uncertainties of life which sound 
like a faint echo of Omar Khayyam’s 
rose-scented quatrains. 

The leading characteristic of the 
Japanese poet seems to be his fertile 
fancy for pictorial minuteness. Na- 
ture is always the leading motif. All 
his metaphors are drawn from the ex- 
ternal beauties of nature. The moon 
is a bark oaring its way to the grove 
of the stars; sporting butterflies re- 
semble fallen flowers that return to 
their branches; he wishes that the 
white breakers far out on the sea were 
flowers that would drift to his lady 
love; and asks the fir-clad cliffs at the 
seashore how many wet wave-garments 
they have worn. The sight of two old 
fir trees suggests to him a married 
couple growing old together. He 
never tires of depicting the four’ sea- 
sons in all their aspects. The partiality 
of our Western poets for twilight and 
starlit nights he, however, does not 
share. But these curious omissions 
are exceptions. Nearly everything in 
nature interests him. The hazes and 
“ice thaws ” which usher in the spring, 
the sound of falling leaves on an au- 
tumn evening, the sough of wind in 
the reeds at the edge of the marshes, 
the vision of the snow-covered summits 
of Fuji, or of fir-clad cliffs glimmering 
out to sea, are some of the subjects the 
Japanese poet always likes to dwell 
upon. There is no flower blooming in 
Japan which has not received adequate 
poetic treatment, and one might assert 
that at least one-fourth of all poems 
mention either the cherry flowers, the 
wistaria, the peony, the convolvulus, or 
the vari-colored blossoms of the plum 
tree which exhale their perfume in the 
snow and frost and “make us think 
longingly of the past.” 

Like the Japanese painter, who ex- 
cels in expressing the attitudes and 
motion of fish and fowl, and, above all, 
the sportive grace of little forest crea- 
tures, like the squirrel, the poet also 
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finds inspiration in the leaping of a 
trout in a mountain stream, the lines 
of wild geese making a dark streak 
across the sky, even in the croaking of 
a frog among lotus leaves, or the chir- 
ruping of insects in the undergrowth. 
His admiration of nature even goes so 
far as to compare one aspect of it with 
another. A Western poet wandering 
through a pine forest at night, and 
suddenly perceiving in the utter dark- 
ness a gleam of silver light, might com- 
pare the moon shining to some fairy 
palace with glittering window panes ; in 
short, to some object of his experience 
or imagination; the Japanese poet, on 
the other hand, would compare the 
glimmering light to “a moonlit crag 
of Fusiyama.” 

The Japanese always remains an 
observer. He never becomes one with 
nature. He does not possess the faculty 
of endowing inanimate objects with 
life. To invest clouds and woods with 
human thoughts and desires, as, for in- 
stance, Shelley has done, seems bald 
and meaningless to him, and such a 
sentence as “ Aurora, veiling herself 
in clouds, like a blushing girl” he 
would consider in very bad taste. He 
looks at the world with the eyes of an 
ideal realist, or rather of an impres- 
sionist. Life passes, like the dissolving 
views of a magic lantern, showing one 
beautiful landscape after the other, 
each one containing sufficient material 
for an exquisite vignette. 

For centuries the tanka which, ac- 
cording to Japanese belief was already 
in use in prehistoric times, reigned su- 
preme. It had caught the ear of the 
public, and apparently satisfied all lyr- 
ical aspirations. No innovation was 
attempted. At last in the sixteenth 
century a serious rival, in shape of a 
still shorter poem, the haikai, made its 
appearance. If the term lyrical epi- 
gram is appropriate for the brevity 
and metrical limitations of the tanka, 


the haikai should be called a “ lyrical 
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aphorism.” Its brevity seems artifi- 
cial and exaggerated. Seventeen syl- 
lables—three lines of 5, 7, 5 syllables 
—are all the resources a writer has to 
produce a word-picture. It is a mode 
of expression which necessarily had to 
deteriorate into mere exclamations, and 
there are actually poems of this kind 
which consist merely of four or five 
words. Moreover, a certain compound 
adjective, the “ pillow-word,” is used, a 
survival from the archaic stages of the 
language. The mountains are “ mist- 
enshrouded ” or “ dotted with monas- 
teries,” the fall moon “ soul-content- 
ing,” the cherry blossoms “ drenched 
with spring rain,” etc. And as these 
epithets convey to the native reader a 
deeper meaning than meets our ear, and 
as these words are invariably five 
syllables long, they form a most valu- 
able vehicle for concise expression. 

The haikai, however, differs from the 
tanka in more than the number of lines. 
It is less choice in diction, and deals 
at times with humorous and frivolous 
subjects, which the older kind of poetry 
refuses to meddle with. But it enriched 
the vocabulary by the adoption of large 
numbers of Chinese words, and acquired 
a clearness and directness unattainable 
with the more cumbrous expressions of 
the classic style. 

A typical haikai is the following one: 


A cloud of (cherry) flowers! 
Is it Uyeno’s bell 
Or Asakusa’s? 


To the Japanese student these lines 
convey a perfect picture. The famous 
temples of Uyeno and of Asakusa in 
the vicinity of Yeddo are surrounded 
by a belt of cherry trees, whose blos- 
soms form a perfect wall in spring, 
shutting them entirely out of view. 
And the passer-by does not know 
whether the bell of Uyeno or Asakusa 
is ringing. Suggestiveness like this 
can hardly be excelled. Nothing but 
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the most essential is expressed. It is 
very much like the Japanese water- 
colorist, who expresses by one dash of 
his brush a swallow in full flight, or 
suggests, by an angle of lines with a 
half circle behind, the autumn moon 
rising among the hills. To our West- 
ern mind this impressionism which 
seems more remarkable for what it does 
not represent than what it does, is 
often obscurely allusive. It transcends 
our comprehension. We want passages 
of pathos that draw tears, sublime 
utterances that overawe our soul, and 
humorous conceits that draw laughter. 
We want a finished picture—not a 
vision without shadows and perspective 
—a true poetic expression, quite inde- 
pendent of the verbal melody, perfectly 
expressed in regard to style and form. 

The Japanese reader agrees with us 
that emotion is the true basis of all 
poetic expression, but he wants merely 
a suggestion to convey to the sketchy 
outlines of the poet’s conception his 
own poetic imagination, and the emo- 
tions that are stirred within his own 
breast. 

How much confidence the Japanese 
poet has in his readers is astonishing. 
Frequently he does not evenfind it neces- 
sary to attach a sentiment to his word- 
pictures. He simply depicts a crow sit- 
ting on a withered branch, and leaves 
it to the reader to add the poetic 
thought. If he wants to dwell upon 
the fugitiveness of all earthly things 
he simply says, “ A joint of bamboo is 
floating down the river ”; if he wants 
to compare the sorrows of mankind 
with fading autumn leaves that cover 
the ground, he exclaims, “ There are 
far more of you than ever I saw grow- 
ing on the trees!” And the melancholy 
despair of two lovers, whose passion has 
subsided, he expresses by a single image. 
When the lovers’ passion was at its 
height, they swore that they would love 
each other as long as the smoke should 
rise from Mount Fuji. The poet, how- 
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ever, deems it unnecessary to make this 
explanation, he finds it amply sufficient 
to express this complex emotion, to 
which Swinburne has devoted hundreds 
of lines in his “ Félise,” by one short, 
sharply-defined sentence, “ The smoke 
no longer rises from Mount Fuji.” 

The symbolism of Japanese poetry 
is unique. It has nothing in common 
with our Western emblematic signs and 
forms. It is rather a spiritual idea, a 
subtile speculation, a unison of the ex- 
ternal beauties of nature and the sub- 
tleties of the human soul, which has 
its origin in tradition and a continual 
association with flowers, with animals, 
trees, and mountains and the ever- 
changing elements. Every glimpse of 
nature is endowed with a symbol, a 
hidden meaning to all who know the 
magic pass-word. In this graphic sym- 
bolism exists for the initiated the great- 
est charm of Japanese poetry. 

It may be interesting to investigate 
how this singular terseness, this love 
for. reduction, condensation and frag- 
mentary beauty came into Japanese 
literature. 

The writing of poetry is no profes- 
sion in Japan. The poets were mostly 
courtiers or ladies of the leisure classes, 
who took up verse-making as a pas- 
time. Nearly every well-bred person 
can improvise a tanka. The mother 
of the writer, like most Japanese young 
ladies, whose education consists largely 
of writing, music, and the study of the 
various anthologies, could paint fairly 
well and indite an original stanza upon 
occasion. 

Much of the poetry was the outcome 
of poetical tournaments, at which 
themes were proposed by judges; 
and each phrase and word was ex- 
amined with the minutest care before 
the verdict was pronounced. And as 
hundreds of poets and poetesses took 
part in these competitions, of which 
two were annually held at the imperial 
court, it can be imagined that short 
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poems were in favor. They did not 
take poetry so seriously as we do; to 
them it was merely a substitute for a 
cup of thick sake or for the few whiffs 
of which a Japanese smoke consists. 
They looked at literature as a sport, 
and diverted themselves by stringing a 
few “silver phrases” together—a game 
like any other. True enough, they were 
experts in the game, their rhythmic 
caprices were always perfect in form, 
but they refrained from unnecessary 
technical difficulties, and left the choice 
of more important subjects to the nov- 
elist and dramatist. They merely 
wished to lend expression to a passing, 
fancy, and they found the tanka a 
most suitable form. The subtlety of 
sentiment is largely due to feminine 
participation. A large part of Jap- 
anese poetry was written by women, 
and their life among a few gems of 
bric-a-brac, among flowers arranged 
according to certain canons of beauty, 
and their miniature gardens, which de- 
manded infinite care, all tended toward 
a miniature art. 

Writing for leisure and guided by 
an exquisite taste, they never published 
their effusions—volumes of poetry by 
an individual writer are almost un- 
known—they wisely left the respon- 
sibility of selection and the cares of 
publication to the government, which 
took a pride in issuing anthologies. 
The poet was apparently of the opin- 
ion that the “ less literary baggage he 
took with him the more certain he was 
of travelling safely down the roads of 
fame.” If a writer was represented by 
more than thirty stanzas he was con- 
sidered a writer “ whose fragrant name 
was known to all the world.” 

Three other metrical forms have still 
to be investigated. They are the na- 
ga-uta, the “long” poem, the hanka, 
a sort of envoi attached to other poems, 
and the kioka, the comic verse. 

The na-ga-utas are very scarce. The 
“‘ Kokinshiu,” an anthology of over 


eleven hundred ancient and modern 
poems, contains only five specimens, 
Metrically they are really nothing but 
several tanka strung together with a 
regular alternation of five and seven- 
syllabled phrases. Foreign readers will 
not find much to interest them in these 
short narratives. Even the reader who 
has a competent knowledge of the lan- 
guage requires a special study of 
mythology and Japanese society to 
understand and appreciate them. A 
peculiarity of the long poems is the 
application of the “ pivot-word,” 
which is strictly prohibited to the 
tanka and haikai writers. It is a word 
which has two meanings, and which is 
used in a way that it makes sense with 
the preceding as well as with the fol- 
lowing sentence. It is a most extrava- 
gant form of verbal embellishment. One 
may smile at a conceit like the fol- 
lowing: 


night | 
“The knight | rose from the couch at 
dawn 
Don } ned his armor and sallied 
forth,” 


but if continued through an entire 
poem it becomes unbearable. It is also 
one of the reasons why Japanese poetry 
has never found an Edward FitzGer- 
ald. A poem interspersed with pivot- 
words is simply untranslatable. 

The hanka is a short poem of thirty- 
one syllables in four lines. It is never 
used as an independent poem, but in- 
variably as a feature of the long poem. 
Unlike the envoi, it is not addressed to 
any art patron, high dignitary or 
symbolical personage, but is in most 
cases simply an echo of the principal 
idea of the poem or a commentary on 
the leading event or character. 

The kioka is a variety of the tanka. 
Its principal object is to make people 
laugh, and absolute liberties in regard 
to language and choice of subjects are 
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taken. The language, although irre- 
sistibly funny to the native, is often 
extremely improper. Ordinary poems 
and acrostics, pillow-words and pivot- 
words, and other contortions of speech 
are used with an exasperating lavish- 
ness. 

The introduction of Western ideas 
has also changed Japanese poetry to 
some extent. The study of Western 
literature was introduced, and Shake- 
speare, Gray, Campbell, Longfellow 
and other poets have been translated in 
parts. A more important considera- 
tion still is the stimulus which the lan- 
guage itself derived from a more 
thorough assimilation of its Chinese 
elements, a movement which began as 
far back as the sixteenth century. The 
revolt was against classicisms of native 
origin, which had become largely unin- 
telligible to the public, and the return 
to the purity of the Chinese classics, 
which reveal a larger vocabulary, a 
simpler grammatical system and a 
greater wealth of phonetic resources. 
Chinese words now far outnumber those 
of native origin. 

A new school of poetry, which took 
up European and American writers as 
models sprang up in the eighties. 
They still write na-ga-utas, but divide 
them like our ballads into stanzas of 
equal length. They retain the old 
principle of lines of five and seven syl- 
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lables, but begin with the seven-syllable 
phrase. Finding the classical language 
unequal to the expression of new ideas, 
they make free use of the colloquial, 
which hitherto had been only used in 
the kioka. 'Toyoma, the chief origina- 
tor of the movement, has published a 
poem on the great earthquake of 1855. 
It is narrated in a grand style, with a 
fulness of detail hitherto unknown in 
Japan. The only fault is that it lacks 
local color; it is genuine poetry, but 
poetry in the Western sense which 
might just as well have a Campbell or 
Freiligrath as author. The majority 
of poems of this school havé the same 
defect. They have, however, attracted 
much attention, and given rise to a 
lively controversy between the adher- 
ents of the old and new styles. Al- 
though the tanka and the haikai are 
still the most favored and character- 
istic forms, it cannot be denied that the 
movement has endowed Japanese po- 
etry with new and rich resources. If, 
without abandoning the modern stand- 
point it will still be able to adhere to its 
classic principles, to the truthfulness of 
its similes and metaphors, to its love of 
nature and free and spontaneous ex- 
pression of emotion, the all-pervading 
suggestiveness of Japanese art will 
speak to us with renewed vigor and 
with more eloquence than it hitherto 
has spoken. 


The Self-complacent Manxman 


**¥ OCAL color” he’s bound to obtaine, 
So he’s hied him to Iceland’s bleak plaine, 
Feeling quite satisfied 
That the world, far and wide, 
Awaits a new book from Hall Caine. 





A Bookseller’s Pipe Dreams 


The Coming Book Store 


BY PERCY DOUGLAS 


HE truly modern and really up- 

to-date book store of this genera- 

tion is one of the best examples 
of the desire to cater to the public 
taste. 

Our grandfathers read, and were 
compelled nolens volens to use, large 
cumbersome volumes. These suited 
some people but others rebelled. Then 
our fathers thought they had solved the 
problem by printing nice little editions 
on India paper, thus giving them the 
much sought-for small book with large 
print. These volumes were in some 
ways delightful—small, neat, easily 
carried in the pocket, light to handle, 
and a relief to the eyes; in fact, a vast 
improvement on the productions of the 
early nineteenth century. But looking 
back we can see what crude makeshifts 
they were after all. 

How was the man who wanted an im- 
posing library (which he did not use) 
to make it out of small books? How 
was my lady to harmonize the color of 
her book bindings with each change of 
decorative scheme? Then again, if one 
did not like certain chapters in a book, 
how in the world was one to be rid of 
them? The modern idea of sectional 
volumes, with extra wide margins, and 
movable, reversible covers never seems 
to have dawned upon them. 

With these steps in advance one can 
in this day satisfy every variation in 
taste, every caprice and whim. The 
man who likes small volumes has his 
bookseller cut off the unnecessary mar- 
gins, slip on a flexible leather cover, 
stamp the title on back and side, and 
the book is completed while he waits. 


The man who has the beautiful 
library mostly for exhibition purposes, 
leaves the extra wide margins, has a full 
leather case of his fancy’s color put on, 
elaborate tooling done by machinery, 
his crest stamped in bold relief,—and 
the imposing volume is ready for its 
place on the shelf. 

Should my lady think the shade of 
the binding on the set of Mr. Dooley’s 
complete works does not harmonize with 
the new draperies, then the covers are 
easily detached, appropriate ones sub- 
stituted and—Mr. Dooley’s done. 

But even these improvements, great 
as they are, are insignificant compared 
with the truly modern idea of books 
in sections. In our advanced civiliza- 
tion it is almost too much to expect an 
author to write a whole volume which 
will suit the taste of the purchaser. 
Then why should we be burdened with 
chapters we do not like? Certainly not. 
The enterprising bookseller will cheer- 
fully take out the undesirable sections 
and substitute any others of your choos- 
ing either from the same author or 
some other. By this beautiful device 
one can quickly have volumes assembled 
suitable to be admired at the meetings 
of the Yellow Tea Club, or at the 
Married Men’s Social Growler. In fact 
each book buyer can be his own editor, 
selecting just those chapters that he 
knows he ought to like, have the 
volumes flashily bound and his name, 
Solomon Porkpacker, Editor, conspicu- 
ously displayed. 

But there, my pipe has gone out. 
Why can’t one dream over a burned- 


out pipe? 

















A Day from the Diary of a 1925 
Financial Magnate 





BY MICHAEL WHITE 


AST morning returning from Eu- 

rope. Met by private turbine out of 

sight of land. Signalled steamer 
urgent and came alongside. Lowered 
by sling into turbine. Sea rough, so 
risky feat, but had to chance it as 
absolutely necessary to be in office 
before market opened. Found Mr. 
Quartz, Mr. Gostock, and Mr. Van 
Shimmerhorne, chiefs of my financial, 
public, and domestic bureaus, on board. 
Hurried with Quartz into cabin as no 
time to listen to reports of Gostock and 
Shimmerhorne just then. Quartz afraid 
that unless I bolstered up Grand Trans- 
Continentals, John B. Stag would 
knock bottom out of market before 
ll a.m. Ordered more steam on. Sea 
very rough, under water most of time; 
but determined to land before John 
B.’s special reached New York. 

Quartz feared that unless I lowered 
freight rates on market produce there 
wouldn’t be a potato or a cauliflower 
in New York by evening. Reported 
people considerably agitated over this. 
Remarked to Quartz that I couldn’t 
understand it, as seldom have time to 
eat anything myself. However, or- 
dered more steam on. 

Gostock appeared looking very wet. 
Said he’d been nearly washed over- 
board and thought Shimmerhorne was 
drowned. Told him no time to attend 
to such matters, so better go down into 





engine-room and wring himself out. 
Found afterwards Shimmerhorne only 
sea-sick. No time to be sea-sick myself, 
and can’t afford chiefs of staff taken 
that way. Shall be obliged to request 
Shimmerhorne’s resignation if sea-sick 
again. Quartz of opinion—but speed 
too swift to gather opinions. From 
then on difficult work signing name to 
new issue of Grand Trans-Continentals 
with the bulkhead of cabin for table. 
Nevertheless ordered more steam on. 
Engineer reported another hundredth 
of an inch of pressure and we would all 
be blown to—Yuma. Told him in that 
case to see Mr. Gostock about it, as 
couldn’t afford to give time to matters 
of secondary importance. Thing of 
the moment to head off John B. Stag. 
Came up to wharf running sixty 
miles an hour. Luckily saw crowd 
of reporters before seen by them. 
Changed clothes with engineer, so man- 
aged to elude reporters. Then with 
Shimmerhorne jumped into rapidobile 
and off uptown. On the way break- 
fasted on some ginger snaps found in 
engineer’s pocket and listened to Shim- 
merhorne’s domestic report. Seemed 
he was anxious about my arrival as 
daughter, Edith, to be married at eleven 
o’clock. Matter had entirely passed out 
of mind, but recalled it when Shimmer- 
horne explained I had signed check for 
half a million wedding present. Shim- 
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merhorne wanted to know if I could 
spare half an hour for ceremony. Half 
an hour too much, so arranged for 
twenty minutes. Quite forgot who 
Edith was to marry, but left that to 
wife. Shimmerhorne then expressed 
hope I could manage to be at wife’s 
fancy dress ball for an hour or so that 
night. Said it would be no trouble to 
me as he had arranged Henry VIII 
costume and everything. A great waste 
of time, but agreed to please family if 
costume brought downtown to put on. 

Arrived at office. Clerks looked sur- 
prised to see me in engineer’s clothes, 
but no time to consider appearances. 
Sent home for another suit and settled 
down to business. 

Quartz shortly reported John B. 
Stag’s special ditched, so twenty-five 
millions ample to buy all Grand Trans- 
Continentals offered. Hardly liked to 
suggest Quartz had a hand in ditching 
J. B.’s special, but nevertheless can 
always depend upon him in an emer- 
gency. Decided to raise his salary 
hundred thousand dollars on account 
of birthday next week. 

Mayor called to know what I in- 
tended to do about produce freights. 
Didn’t want to lower rates and give 
handle to bears, so laid all the blame on 
Stag. Advised Mayor to communicate 
with him, which wouldn’t have been of 
much use as J. B. said to be laid up 
somewhere with broken head. As 
Mayor wanted to discuss matter 
further, offered to give city hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of vegetables 
until things could be straightened out. 
Mayor still inclined to talk, so sug- 
gested he put up another hundred 
thousand dollars for potatoes and cauli- 
flowers himself. Mayor left. 

Quartz reported having bought up 
all Grand Trans-Continentals offered, 
and in absence of Stag cornered market. 
Said if Stag could only be kept sick till 
settling day, I can then flick him off the 
earth. Note, Quartz a man of action; 
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might do well to make him a Vice 
President of Grand Trans-Continental. 

Shimmerhorne came back to take me 
to church. Had brought a lunch 
basket, so had something to eat on way 
up. Don’t remember, though, whether 
it was a ham sandwich or a piece of 
wedding cake. Arrived at church just 
ahead of bride, who turned out to be 
not daughter Edith at all. Seemed it 
was son Jack going to be married, and 
my presence not absolutely necessary. 
Shimmerhorne explained that his action 
was for best social interests of family. 
Nevertheless reprimanded him and re- 
duced his salary; as couldn’t afford to 
lose twenty minutes’. valuable business 
time over son’s marriage. 

Returned to office to find three editors 
waiting with request that I would write 
about how to make a thousand million 
dollars. Regretted to inform editors 
that I had no time to write anything 
but signature on bonds and checks. 
However, sent for Gostock, who had not 
returned from lunch. Afraid I shall be 
obliged to request Gostock’s resigna- 
tion, as can’t afford chiefs of staff go- 
ing out to lunch. Quartz invaluable in 
that respect, as never eats, sleeps, or 
does anything but attend to business. 
When Gostock appeared made that key- 
note of dictated remarks. Proceeds 
toward statues of Rockefeller, Sage, 
Carnegie, Morgan, and Mrs. Green, for 
new theological seminary. 

Old friend hadn’t met for twenty 
years called, but no time to see him 
personally. Gave message that if he 
would leave wireless number should be 
glad to talk with him for five minutes 
sometime during night. Very busy all 
afternoon with Quartz arranging con- 
solidation of International Horn and 
Shell interests. Signed checks amount- 
ing to fifty-three million dollars. Ob- 
liged to eat tabloid dinner while attend- 
ing late board meeting of Universal 
Bank. 

Mct Shimmerhorne by appointment 
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at hotel and changed into Henry VIII 
costume; while Quartz reported offers 
to buy back Grand Trans-Continentals 
at any price. Looked as if I had 
pocketed Stag. 

Went home in hack so as to obtain a 
few minutes’ sleep. Found a big crowd 
there, most of whom I didn’t know. 
Made out wife and daughter after one 
or two mistakes. They seemed quite 
pleased to see me, and introduced me to 
several distinguished foreign guests. 
As couldn’t find much of mutual in- 
terest with them, was glad to recognize 
old man Gamut, President of Western 
Feed Trust. Gamut dressed up in red 
and gold petticoats with yellow silk 
pants. Explained that he was a Chinese 
mandarin, felt mighty uncomfortable 
with a fan instead of pockets, and 
would just then gladly exchange one 
of his packing houses for a cigar. 
Agreed with him that mandarin and 
Henry VIII costumes were unsuitable 
for office work. Managed, however, to 
find a corner where we could smoke and 
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talk over combining his interests with 
Eastern Supply and Transportation 
Company. 

Presently message came from Quartz 
that Stag had somehow managed to get 
his broken head riveted and was making 
for Chicago to raise more capital. No 
time to do anything but start after 
Stag. Sent Shimmerhorne to wife ex- 
plaining hasty departure, and ’phoned 
U. S. Central for special and right of 
way to Chicago. Decided to carry old 
man Gamut along to help out against 
Stag. No time to change clothes 
either of us, so borrowed overcoats to 
cover up queer outfits and off to sta- 
tion. Probably Stag reckoned on get- 
ting half hour’s start by my being 
tangled up that way. Note, mustn’t 
be caught in such clothes again on ac- 
count of any social function. 

Quartz, always on hand, met us at 
station and started right away. Spent 
night discussing financial outlook with 
Gamut and Quartz. 

Quite a busy day. 


Lines 


BY YONE NOGUCHI 


HE sun I worship, 


Not for the light, but. for the shadows of the trees he draws: 
O shadows welcome like an angel’s bower, 

Where I build Summer-day dreams! 

Not for her love, but for the love’s memory, 


The woman I adore: 


Love may die, but not the memory eternally green— 
The well where I drink Spring ecstasy. 


To a bird’s song I listen, 


Not for the voice, but for the silence following after the song: 
O Silence fresh from the bosom of voice !— 
Melody from the Death-Land whither my face does ever turn! 





Over the Book Counter 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


ELL, well, Aunty Bascom, how 

do you do? I’m real glad to 

see you. But don’t tell me 
you’ve come for books! Why, you’ve 
never been in this shop before since I’ve 
been here ; and that’s six years last Fall. 
I didn’t know you ever read. You 
don’t? 

Why, that’s just what I thought. 

Enough to do in this world without 
reading, eh? 

Yes, so there is, so there is. And 
there’s enough to do in this world with- 
out washing and ironing and scrubbing 
and cooking too. 

And so, there being more things to 
do than time to do ’em in, pick out what 
you like best, and do it; that’s my 
motto. 

What, you’d rather knit or cook than 
read? Now that’s just what I thought, 
so you might as well say so like a man 
and not pretend that cooking and 
sewing are more important than read- 
ing. 

Now, me, I’d rather read than eat 
any day in the week, except, maybe, 
Thanksgiving, and some books I would 
then. 

But what do you want, Aunty, any- 
way? 

Oh, your niece is coming to see you, 
is she? And you want a few new books 
to lay around on the parlor centre- 
table, eh? 

Oh, yes, Isee. Just so she won’t dis- 
cover your illiterary tendencies. Isn’t 
illiterary a nice word? I made it my- 


self. It’s like the portmanteau words 
in “ Alice.” 

And speaking of “ Alice,” don’t you 
think your niece would like this new 
edition of “The Hunting of the 
Snark”? It has Peter Newell’s pic- 
tures, you know, and they’re just great. 
I don’t see how a man can combine Art 
and wit as he does. Look at the Baker’s 
Uncle, isn’t he lovely? 

And just look at this one. The little 
boy who asks “ How shall I be a poet? ” 
Isn’t he wonderful? And these four 
old ladies; and this dear baby fishing; 
and the little birds feeding the Justices 
with jam. Oh, I just love these pic- 
tures. 

What is it all about? Oh, good gra- 
cious, Aunty Bascom, if you don’t 
know Lewis Carroll’s stuff, and I sup- 
pose you don’t, I can’t tell it to you all 
at once. Just buy this book and you'll 
be all right so far, anyway. 

What was I reading when you came 
in? 

Oh, well—that’s different. I don’t 
know as your niece would care for that. 
What sort of a lady is she? 

Rich and fashionable, eh? 

Well—you might take it then; for 
though she wouldn’t really like it, she’d 
pretend she did. That is, if she has 
any pretensions to literary taste, and 
most rich people have. 

Poor things, it’s the nearest they can 
come to literary taste itself—oh, what 
is the book? Well, it’s Henry James’s 
“ The Ambassadors ”—Is it good? Oh, 
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yes, of course it’s good. I haven’t read 
it yet, but I said it was James’s, didn’t 
I? You see, I adore James, but I can’t 
read very much of him at once. He’s 
like a sort of medicine that you take a 
teaspoonful of three times a day, and 
sometimes I feel as if I’d like to take 
him in water. He’s so very undiluted, 
you know. 

Now, don’t look so blank, Aunty 
Bascom, of course you don’t know what 
I’m talking about; but I only mean 
that I’m reading “ The Ambassadors,” 
and that I read only a chapter a day, 
because I enjoy James better so. Now 
I’m reading “ Buster Brown ” the same 
way, and for the same reason—it’s been 
published in a book you know, and I 
do love that boy with his angel eyes, 
but to read the whole book through at 
one sitting would make me very ill— 

Now, you take “The Ambassadors” 
and “ Buster Brown” home, and you 
advise your lady niece to read a little of 
each every day, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon, it doesn’t matter 
which is which, and they’ll last her 
quite a spell and do her a power of 
good. 

Is your niece frivolous? Yes! 

Well, then you’d better take “ In- 
comparable Bellairs.” 

It’s just a Louis Whichever cabinet 
full of Dresden and Ormolu bric-a-brac. 
Dainty, graceful, pretty, flimsy, be- 
witching, debonnaire, fiddle-de-dee,— 
any of those adjectives fit it, and Kitty, 
the heroine, is a crisp little Bisque 
figure. 

Never mind if you don’t understand, 
Aunty ; just take it, and take my word 
your niece will like it all right. 

But don’t you want something you 
can read yourself? 

Oh, yes you do, too. Now here’s 
“ Jewel.” It’s a nice little story about 
a nice little girl. 

Not a real child, you know; she’s a 
sort of a Lord Fauntleroy dressed up 
in Elsie Dinsmore’s clothes, but she’s a 
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your niece read it aloud to you while 
you knit. Then you’ll both like it. 

Is your niece sentimental? Yes! 

Then perhaps she'll like “ A Jap- 
anese Nightingale.” It’s a long way 
after “Madame Butterfly,’ but it 
strikes a true note of sentiment occa- 
sionally. Listen; this is where the ig- 
norant little Japanese wife runs back 
to her husband. He asks her why she 
returned, and she says: 

“I coon’ help myself. My feet ach- 
ing run bag ad you, my eyes ill to see 
you, my hands gone mad to touch 
you.” 

That rings true, doesn’t it, Aunty? 
Ah, I see by your face you under- 
stand. 

Then here’s “ The Brazen Calf,” by 
J. L. Ford. If your niece is of the 
“Four Hundred” she may like this. 
It may amuse her. She may think it 
funny. She may laugh at it. 

I didn’t, but then I don’t go in 
Society. The book is clever and caus- 
tic; but you know one can’t touch pitch 
without getting pitchy. And I think 
Mr. Ford studied vulgarity so closely, 
that he became a little vulgar himself. 
To satirize successfully the foibles of 
society, a man ought to have innate 
kindliness and tolerance. He ought to 
discover the good in bad people as well 
as the bad in good people. 

What’s that, Aunty? Room in the 
world for all sorts? 

Yes, of course there is, but the worst 
sorts insist on having the best rooms, 
and generally get them. And you’ll 
take all these books I’ve shown you? 
Thank you, I'll send them up this 
afternoon. Good-by, Aunty Bascom, 
Good-by. 

Well, I do just love customers who 
buy all the books you push toward 
them. It’s a splendid way to reduce the 
surplus stock. But I’m glad I don’t 
have to depend on an aunt for the 
selection of my reading matter! 
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The Sappho of Bliss Carman 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


‘As a wan weaver in an attic dim— 
Hopeless yet patient, so he may be fed 
With scanty store of sorrow-seasoned bread— 
Heareth a blithe bird carol over him; 
And sees no longer walls and rafters grim, 
But rural lanes where little feet are led 
Through springing flowers, fields with clover spread, 
Clouds, swan-like, that o’er depths of azure swim,— 
So, when upon our earth-dulled ear new breaks 
Some fragment, Sappho, of thy skyey song, 
A noble wonder in our souls awakes; 
The deathless beautiful draws strangely nigh, 
And we look up, and marvel how so long 
We were content to toil for sordid things that die. 


cated to joy.” Surely it was a 

gift of fortune to receive the 
name Bliss Carman—a name, in its 
melodious utterance, suggestive of song 
and the raptures of song; and, through 
the exercise of faculties as fortunate, 
that name has now become familiar to all 
lovers of literature and art. The day 
has gone by when Mr. Carman’s verse 
required an introduction; for the rem- 
nant who care for poetry (at a time when, 
as Mr. Stedman tells us, the Muse sits 
neglected in the hemicycle of the arts) 
care especially for his, and extend to it 
an appreciative welcome. They realize 


3 A LL art,” says Schiller, “is dedi- 


that the higher order of verse is written 
to-day—can be written—by few; and 
that, however careless or indifferent we 
may be regarding it, poetry is a necessity 
of our nature, “its object truth, its office 
to purify the passions.” 

Mr. Carman has written impressive 
prose; but in his recent assertion that 
“prose is toil, while poetry is play,” 
there is an unconscious acknowledgment 
of the fact that he himself is first of all 
a poet—a poet by the grace of God. 

Amidst the encroachments, the turmoil 
and dissonance of our contemporary life, 
our struggle for preferment and power, 
—he has worshipped at an altar not 
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made with hands, and has kept the flame 
within him burning pure and high. He 
has sought for beauty everywhere, and 
in all things he has found it. It has 
entered the innermost sanctuary of his 
spirit, growing into the fibre of the mind, 
and lending its atmosphere and quality 
to all that he creates. 

Sainte-Beuve tells us that “there ex- 
ists in the greater number of men a poet 
who dies young, and is survived by the 
man”; and, while lamenting the truth of 
this, we are proportionately grateful for 
the ideality and imagination that do not 
fail, for the vision that remains un- 
clouded, and the wings that do not tire. 

Of the Lesbian Sappho it is here not 
necessary to speak. All that may be 
known concerning her has been set forth 
by Mr. Roberts in his admirable intro- 
duction to Mr. Carman’s work. It im- 
presses one, however, as a curiously felici- 
tous chance that, more than two thousand 
years after Sappho’s death, it should 
have occurred to a poet possessed of the 
adequate genius and scholarship to re- 
habilitate her Muse, and, from slightest 
fragments, to reconstruct her lost—yet 
unrelinquished song. 

To quote from Mr. Roberts: “ It was 
perhaps the most perilous and the most 
alluring venture in the whole field of 
poetry. ... The technique” (of her 
verse) “was exact, complex, extremely 
elaborate, minutely regulated; yet the 
essential fires of sincerity, spontaneity, 
imagination, and passion were flaming 
with undiminished heat behind the fixed 
forms and restricted measures.” From 
such sentences an idea may be gathered 
as to the difficulties of Mr. Carman’s 
undertaking; but his were no ordinary 
qualifications, and hazardous as was the 
attempt, he has achieved a success, creat- 
ing lyrics of so sustained a loveliness and 
perfection that she whom men have called 
“The Tenth Muse” need not have 
blushed to claim them as her own. 

It is difficult to speak with modera- 
tion of what is eloquent to the heart, but 
surely these unrhymed lyrics with their 
enthralling cadence have the distinction 
and beauty which Arnold declared to be 
“the great sources of the interesting.” 

If one has sometimes felt a touch of 
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coldness in Mr. Carman’s work, there is 
no coldness here. Beneath the fine re- 
serve—the measure and restraint which 
are characteristic—there throbs the pulse 
of life; and these Sapphics, Greek in 
their simplicity, utter the lyric cry—the 
cry of her who sang the yAvyvmypos—the 
bitterness of things too sweet. They 
are the utterances of the impassioned 
heart—the sorrowing, rejoicing, de- 
feated, and triumphant human heart; 
and after all that has been said and writ- 
ten upon the subject, the conviction still 
abides that 


“The test of the poet is knowledge of 
love, 
For Eros is older than Saturn or Jove.” 


SarpHo: One Hunprep Lyrics. By 
Bliss Carman. L. C. Page § Com- 
pany, Boston. $6.00, net. 


Variep Types. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.20, 
net. 


By Epwarp Crark Marsu 


REMENDOUS energy, mental and 
physical, a large faculty for admir- 
ation, and an imaginative genius for 
holding the concrete fact always before 
the principle—these are the qualities that 
make Mr. Chesterton the most powerful 


English critic of a decade. His newest 
book is not so significant as his Life of 
Browning, but it is more Chestertonian. 
Each of his very pronounced qualities is 
illustrated on every page. The mere 
physical energy it represents is wonder- 
ful. These brief essays, reprinted from 
The Daily News and The Speaker, mean 
a vast amount of reading and so many 
columns of “copy” every week. Their 
mental range is appalling. Mr. Chester- 
ton leaps blithely from St. Francis to 
Rostand, from Maeterlinck back to Al- 
fred the Great. Such versatility inspires 
a certain uneasiness in the reader; most 
men would be content to know one thing 
as thoroughly as Mr. Chesterton appears 
to know nearly everything. You feel 
sure that such a man must make mistakes 
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innumerable; and with your senses on 
the alert to penetrate the obfuscating 
cloud of his paradoxes, you discover 
plenty of opinions to combat good- 
naturedly. Therein Mr. Chesterton has 
justified his mission; he has made you sit 
up and take notice. His concern is not 
half so much to enforce an argument as 
to make his readers think and see for 
themselves. 

But combat him as hard as you will, 
you cannot lose your temper, for he never 
loses his. Therein is one great source of 
Mr. Chesterton’s influence. Your bril- 
liant critic is oftener than not a man who 
is troubled with a disordered liver or 
stomach. Mr. Chesterton’s digestion ap- 
pears to be excellent. He is unashamed 
of his enthusiasms, a healthy, catholic 
hero-worshipper, and he loves superla- 
tives. “ Jane Eyre is perhaps the truest 
book ever written.” ‘St. Francis was, 
perhaps, the happiest of the sons of 
men.” “Charles II, one of the idlest 
men of one of the idlest epochs.” 
“Prince Florizel is almost our favorite 
character in fiction.” “Scott had more 
than any other man that ever lived a 
sense of the romantic.” “The Kaiser 
has more than any other man the sense 
of the poetry of the ancient things.” 
These are characteristic utterances, and 
their value lies not in their originality or 
profundity, but in their sincere enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Chesterton observes somewhere 
that anyone can find fault; it is the crit- 
ic’s business to discriminate and appraise 
the multitudinous kinds of excellence. 

In another respect he is also a model 
for all critics. He has the true artist’s 
ability to keep his eye on the object. His 
sketches of Savonarola, Pope and Ruskin 
are not disquisitions on medieval ethics, 
18th-century rationalism and modern 
esthetics, but surveys of the actual 
achievements of Savonarola, Pope and 
Ruskin. In other words, he knows that 
the business of criticism is not so much 
philosophical as _ practical—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, artistic. A 
critic should not reason so much as he 
should see and record. Mr. Chesterton’s 
imagination is eminently practical, and 
so he occasionally gives us a bit of sur- 
prisingly subtle and penetrating criticism 
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—for his brain is not naturally consti- 
tuted for subtlety or penetration. No 
one has laid a more unerring finger on 
the weakness of William Morris’s idea of 
esthetic reform—the idea that we must 
return to the past instead of going ahead, 
improving the present. The fallacy is 
so cleverly and triumphantly pointed out 
that the passage ought to be read as 
typical of Mr. Chesterton’s excellence. 
A dozen or a hundred passages might be 
quoted as examples of his vices; but they 
are less important, and I leave to every 
reader of his book the task of discovering 
them. 


Sitrver Linines. By Nina Ruoapes. 
McClure, Phillips § Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


By J. Stewart DovusLepay 


HE publishers make no mistake in 
advertising “Silver Linings” as a 
book for girls. It is good, simple 

and affectionate, besides containing an ex- 
ceptionally thrilling plot; and the bright 
feminine touch, which reminds us just a 
little in the earlier chapters of Charlotte 
Bronté, should prove attractive to young 
people. But the interest of the book is 
by no means chiefly juvenile. In fact we 
believe that very few men or women of 
any age could read this story of the blind 
—written by the blind—without expe- 
riencing many a sympathetic heartbeat 
and tender thought, not alone for the 
subject of distress, but for humanity in 
general. The style is so simple, the story 
so sure, the emotions are so genuine and 
kindling! In contemporary fiction we 
scarce know where to look for more tell- 
ing monosyllables, for a sincerer delinea- 
tion in most direct language of all the 
intimacies of a sweet and suffering spirit. 
“Silver Linings” is not morbid; nei- 
ther does it possess that poignancy of 
patience nor the extravagant air of cheer- 
fulness which wounds us worse than sad- 
ness brooding without hope. The tone of 
the narrative is fortunately exactly as it 
ought to be, awakening our interest and 
deep pity—not because of the heroine’s 
affliction, but because of her various ad- 
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ventures and the dramatic situations con- 
sequent upon her affliction. 

It is indeed remarkable how speedily 
we lose count of Daisy Warren’s blind- 
ness as an abnormal condition and come 
to regard it solely as the cornerstone of 
an unusual plot. The present work may 
in that respect be likened to “ Called 
Back ”’—the reader’s attention being cen- 
tred on the action instead of on the phy- 
sical misfortune of the principal person- 
age. And Miss Rhoades has exhibited 
rare skill and forbearance in charming us 
by such truly wholesome means when she 
might so facilely have tossed into her cup 
of unquestioned fascination a sickly poi- 
son. But the writer is evidently too fer- 
vent for her art ever to coarsen or abase 
it. 

As for the tale itself—the happiness 
of the heroine’s sightless girlhood, the 
death of her appreciative mother and her 
ensuing abode with selfish and avaricious 
relations, the gradually increasing dif- 
ficulties that force her away to reside 
with heartless strangers, the suffering 
and adventurous escape, the daily life in 
a charity institution, the final indepen- 
dence and actual joy and repose—this 
must be read in order rightly to conceive 
its complete absorbing interest and signi- 
ficance. 


America IN LireraturE. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Harper § Bros., 
New York. $1.50, net. 


By D. Laurence CHAMBERS 


HIS is a notable collection of es- 
says by an American in Literature. 
Perhaps no man among us to-day 
writes of books with the same urbane 


centrality and discrimination as Mr. 
‘Woodberry. He has not been led astray 
by either of the dangerous tendencies 
which corrupt our critical methods: the 
dry scholasticism that is busied with the 
mere mechanics of literature, and the 
damp sentimentalism that flatters the 
work of imagination and perverts it to 
the ends of a cheap morality. 

The scope and limitations of his latest 
work are indicated by the titles of the 
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separate essays: “The Beginnings,” 
“The Knickerbocker Era,” “The Liter- 
ary Age of Boston,” “ The South,” “ The 
West,” “The Achievement,” “ Results 
and Conditions.” There is no attempt 
at a formal history of American litera- 
ture, such as Mr. Barrett Wendell’s. 
Principles, generalizations, movements, 
swift and sweeping estimates, the rela- 
tions of life to its literary interpretation, 
are the things that occupy the writer. 
There is no room here for the small names 
or for the small books of the big names. 
And this is as it should be. Through a 
mistaken patriotism we have so long ex- 
aggerated the importance of our literary 
output; we have written so many books 
about authors whose fame depended 
mainly on their scarcity, that we need 
to be recalled to a true appraisement, 
couched in broad terms, and based on a 
large knowledge of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. The most 
interesting thing about American litera- 
ture is its powerless insufficiency. The 
most interesting thing about American 
life is its superabounding energy. Mr. 
Woodberry has been seeking the causes 
of this discrepancy, and naturally ex- 
presses himself in the essay form. 

Our literature is not a unified product, 
following a single trend of growth, but 
a series of sectional developments. The 
adequate critic, therefore, must be free 
from local prejudice, at once an East- 
erner, a Westerner, a Northerner, a 
Southerner, and a cosmopolitan. Mr. 
Woodberry’s life has extended his sym- 
pathies in three directions. Born in 
Beverly, educated at Harvard, he is a 
natural heir of the New England tradi- 
tion. His subsequent career, however, 
permits him to smile at the provincialism 
of the Cambridge coterie, still so frankly 
betrayed in the autobiographies of the 
survivors. In the days when Plancus was 
consul, even the eating of a piece of pie 
by one of the group was fraught with 
solemnity, because, fifty years later, it 
was bound to be described by four differ- 
ent friends in four different ways. 

While Mr. Woodberry was connected 
with the University of Nebraska he 
caught the spirit of the West. His judg- 
ment of the three writers whom he selects 
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as representative of the section— Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Lew Wallace 
—errs if at all on the side of enthusi- 
asm. You may wonder what General 
Wallace is doing in that galley, but the 
critic shows reason for putting him on the 
deck. So, too, his Columbia professor- 
ship qualifies Mr. Woodberry for the 
treatment of metropolitan literature. It 
is only where the South is concerned that 
his sympathy ends. The restraint, half 
Puritan, half classical, which prevented 
him from penetrating the finer secrets of 
Poe’s genius, halts him at the borderline 
of Poe’s country. 

So the critic that can box the American 
compass is still to be desired. 

And let me add, by way of a lame con- 
clusion, that Mr. Woodberry should scalp 
the proof-reader who allowed him to call 
Cooper’s hero “ Leatherstockings,” and 
suffered “canyons” and “cafions” to 
appear in the same essay. 


Tue Boss. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


By Witiiam Watiace WHITELOCK 


FTER his mistaken excursion into 
A the fields of historical romance with 
“ Peggy O’Neal,” Mr. Lewis has 
wisely returned to the treatment of sub- 
jects with which he possesses first-hand 


familiarity. The result is a book of 
striking truth and power. The Boss is 
the boss of Tammany Hall, and he is so 
described and labelled; nor is it difficult 
for even the superficially informed to 
surmise accurately which particular di- 
rector of the fortunes of this association 
of the ungodly the author has striven to 
castigate. Indeed, so closely are the 
physical and mental peculiarities of the 
real man paralleled in the person of the 
fictitious autobiographer that it would 
be scarce possible to mistake the identity, 
even were it not known generally that 
Mr. Lewis prepared himself for the pres- 
ent story by writing the biography of the 
leader in question. Origin, early begin- 
nings, patronage, prize-ring proclivities, 
trial for murder, rise to power and final 
retirement—all are in agreement in the 
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career of the imaginary man and in that 
of his flesh-and-blood prototype. In- 
deed, to read Mr. Lewis’s story is to read 
the inside history of Tammany Hall for 
the fifteen or twenty years preceding 
1900. 

Herein lies the source of the book’s 
power—it impresses the reader as being 
“true.” Unfortunately, however, the 
source of its weakness is the same. The 
story is not a novel, but rather an ex- 
position of political methods and chican- 
ery cast into fictional form as the most 
likely to attract attention. Hence the 
monotony of the story, which finally 
grows wearisome, despite its strength. It 
lacks “ human interest,” that oft-quoted 
and ill-defined quality of the true story- 
teller. Mr. Lewis's effort to emulate 
Paganini in the production of continu- 
ously pleasing music from a single string 
can hardly be said to have been crowned 
with artistic success. It is as though he 
had thought to produce a prism of but 
one facet. 

But enough of carping in face of the 
book’s undoubted merits. The character 
of the central figure of the story is well 
conceived and successfully made to re- 
veal itself in indirect, and hence con- 
vincing manner. Some of the scenes, 
moreover, are vivid and replete with 
action; while one actor in the drama, at 
least, is thoroughly alive and amusing— 
namely, young Morton, son of the 
“reputable old gentleman.” Surely but 
slight perspicuity is needed for the 
“ placing ” of this ardent, but not always 
consistent, reformer whose period of use- 
fulness to the city was limited to a single 
term in the mayor’s chair. 

“The Boss” is not pleasant reading 
for New Yorkers with a remnant of civic 
pride, but its perusal is likely to furnish 
a wholesome shock to smug affluence and 
indifference. The city, it may be, does’ 
not really desire pure government, never- 
theless it is indubitably, though slowly, 
progressing upwards, and this story of 
its shame cannot fail to create a much- 
wished-for disgust with the present state 
of affairs. “The Boss” may not be lit- 
erature of a high order, but unquestion- 
ably it deserves a preéminent position as 
campaign literature. 





Autobiography of Seventy Years 


The pictures by Mr. Glackens are, in 
their Frenchiness, a pleasant change from 
the run of contemporary illustration. 


AvTopioGraPHy or Seventy Years. By 
George F. Hoar. Two volumes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$7.50, net. 


By Epwarp Futuer 


HY is it that so many persons 
W reese American political life as 

not only far less picturesque, but 
also far less interesting, than English 
political life? Is the reason to be found 
in the conditions or in the historians? Is 
our civilization still crude, or are we lack- 
ing in philosophical perspective? These 
questions need not be answered now; it 
is sufficient to say that the broader scope 
which our historical writing has taken in 
recent years has made the story of 
American life more stimulating to the 
imagination; it no longer presents an 
aspect of isolation, but is a part of a great 
world-movement; while monographs on 
particular episodes, biographies and au- 
tobiographies have contributed in no small 
measure the impression of a worthy pag- 
eant played on a large stage before the 
audience of the ages. 

Senator Hoar’s account of his own 
singularly interesting career certainly 
makes a book calculated to deepen this 
impression. The author has been in Con- 
gress since 1869, and he served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, somewhat 
against his will, before that. Indeed he 
says that when he began the practice of 
law, in 1849, he had no aspirations to- 
wards a political career. ““ My dream and 
highest ambition were to spend my life 
as what is called an office lawyer, mak- 
ing deeds and giving advice in small 
transactions. I supposed I was abso- 
lutely without capacity for public speak- 
ing. I expected never to be married; 
perhaps to earn twelve or fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, which would enable me to 
have a room of my own in some quiet 
house, and to earn enough to collect rare 
books that could be had without much 
cost.” Never was ambition—or lack of 
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ambition—more signally defeated. Mr. 
Hoar found that he could speak; he was 
pushed forward for office by his friends; 
and he will be remembered, not as a 
member of his profession, but for his 
services to State and nation. After 
spending four terms in the House of 
Representatives, he was chosen United 
States Senator in 1877, an office which 
he still holds and is likely to hold until 
the end of his days. It has sometimes 
been said that one of the unfortunate 
features of American political life is the 
frequency with which men of marked 
ability are retired in favor of untried 
men with claims upon the party. Often, 
doubtless, this has happened; but, on the 
other hand, Senator Hoar’s is not the 
only case of a career uninterrupted by 
such incidents. Many of his New Eng- 
land colleagues were sent back to Wash- 
ington year after year— Edmunds, Mor- 
rill, Dawes, Reed, Boutelle, Frye, Hale. 

The mere length of his connection with 
national affairs would give Mr. Hoar an 
interesting tale to tell. But his autobiog- 
raphy has more than the value of fact; it 
has a distinct personal charm. A bitter 
partisan on occasion, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts has still the kindli- 
ness of spirit which should logically fol- 
low (although it does not always) high 
breeding. He comments freely upon the. 
acts of his opponents, and he can see 
little to praise in the record of the Demo- 
cratic party; but except in speaking of 
General Butler anything like personal 
animosity is absent. Whether Butler 
himself was less black than he is painted 
is a question into which it is unnecessary 
to enter here. Mr. Hoar remarks that he 
says nothing of him dead which he did 
not say of him alive; and certainly his- 
tory demands a considerable modifica- 
tion of the principle of nil nisi bonum. 
More agreeable figures pervade his pages. 
How far back his recollections extend 
may be gathered from the circumstance 
that the majority of those of whose com- 
panionship he was fondest are now dead. 
He says in one place that he is the sole 
survivor of a dinner party of twenty at 
which men like Grant, Sherman, Lowell 
and others of equal fame were present. 
It was sixty years ago that Mr. Hoar 
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entered Harvard, and of his class—that 
of 1846—there are few now left. It 
was not, he says, an exceptional class like 
the famous one of 1829, but it contained 
some distinguished men; among them 
were Professor Lane, Fitzedward Hall 
and Francis James Child, the last, Mr 
Hoar observes, “a man of great genius.” 
Child left his monumental edition of bal- 
lads to the account of his future fame; 
but the inspiration his pupils gained from 
him was, perhaps, not the least valuable 
legacy. 


His Pa’s Romance. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 


Indianapolis. $1.00, net. 


By Buiss CarMan 


HEN I was in Philadelphia last 
W orxing a friend brought in this 

delightful story off the street, a 
mere scrap of conversation overheard in 
the crowd. As he was passing along Arch 
Street, two young fellows were standing 
on the corner. One said to the other: 

“Say, I can’t stand for poetry, can 
you?” 

And his friend drawled with superior 
contempt: 

“Nah! Whitecomb Riley; that’s about 
all.” 

There you have it. Mr. Riley is the 
only poet in America, so far as popular- 
ity goes, and a place in the public estima- 
tion. And when I think of his droll and 
kindly humor, so spontaneous, so genuine, 
so unaffected, so thoroughly American 
in the best old-fashioned sense, I am 
persuaded to think the public is about 
right. Of what use are all highfalutin 
and extravagant fantasies, and excursions 
into curious realms of metre and imag- 
ination, if we fail to reach the man in the 
street? Might we not as well lay aside 
our ineffectual pens? 

But Mr. Riley is that happy child on 
whom the fairy godmother bestowed the 
best of all her gifts,—a loving and grate- 
ful heart. Life, for such a man, must be 
a long, happy holiday. Whatever the 
difficulties or trials or temporary hard- 
ships, the end is never in doubt. No 
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mordant sadness, no dejection, can ever 
unseat the mind of such a one, or deflect 
him from sane enjoyment in this beauti- 
ful, delightful, if somewhat mystifying 
world. He passed among his fellows 
companioned at every turn, beloved be- 
yond the wont of hurried mortals, un- 
envied and welcome at every door. 

After several years of retirement from 
the platform, Mr. Riley has again gone 
on the road this winter, reading in a few 
favored towns not too far from his own 
home, to the delight of his audiences. I 
suppose no poet ever received a warmer- 
hearted welcome from his fellow-coun- 
trymen, nor was more sincerely admired. 
Perhaps one of the reasons of this great 
confidence one feels in him is that he 
never preaches at us. In these be- 
preached and admonished days, that is a 
relief to be thankful for. He is content 
with all the good and happiness and mer- 
riment and beauty of the world. Its evil 
seems to pass him by as if he were a child. 
It leaves the breadth of his humor un- 
tinged by any offence, and the depth of 
his sympathy uncurdled by any drop of 
doubt or malice. It is not often that hu- 
man beings are permitted to know life on 
the most intimate terms, and at the same 
time retain so much of the spontaneous 
joy and fancy and harmless merriment 
of youth. If there were a few more such 
people in the world, one might believe it 
possible to taste the apple, yet not be cast 
out of Eden. 

“His Pa’s Romance” is only one more 
gift from this bounteous magician’s won- 
der-box. Your true poet is a good deal 
like a benevolent uncle; his pockets are 
always full of good things to gladden the 
hearts of his little friends. Whenever he 
arrives, his coming must be heralded with 
delight too overpowering to be articulate. 
And I confess I would much rather take 
one of Mr. Riley’s new books into a cor- 
ner by myself or with a friend or two, 
than attempt any estimate of it. How 
can one estimate laughter or appraise so 
delicate a thing as poetry. 

For we must not allow this man’s repu- 
tation as a humorist to obscure his un- 
doubted genius as a poet. In the familiar 
style of his native speech the rarest imag- 
inative power is often present. As, for 
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instance, in “Old Granny Dusk” in the 
present volume: 


“Old Granny Dusk, when the sun goes 

down, 

Here she comes into thish-yer town! 

Out o’ the wet black woods an’ swamps 

In she traipses and trails an’ tramps— 

With her old sunbonnet all floppy an’ 
brown, 

An’ her cluckety shoes, an’ her old 
black gown, 

Here she comes into thish-yer town! ” 


Though the style is so different, the 
manner so unlike, the imagination of a 
passage like that is as authentic and im- 
pressive as the imagination in Emerson’s 
“Days,” for example. It has the large 
elemental eyesight which is characteristic 
of born artists and poets. No mere clev- 
erness can compass such a vision. 


Tue Daveuter or A Maanate. By 
Frank H. Spearman. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


” 


Ts speak of “The Daughter of a 


Magnate ” as a railroad novel does 

not adequately describe this exhilar- 
ating story of love and daring. The scene 
of action is in the West of the Rockies— 
the interesting West of big ideas and big 
deals. The Magnate in his private car, 
accompanied by his daughter and some 
friends, goes out to inspect the “ Moun- 
tain Division” of the railroad lately 
bought by himself and other millionaires. 
The first chapter gives a distinct picture 
of the “Lalla Rookh” held back by 
floods from crossing the famous Spider 
Bridge—dear old Hailey’s _ bridge; 
Hailey, whose story in “Held for Or- 
ders” can never be forgotten. Mr. 
Spearman, like Mr. Kipling, knows how 
to place his characters in perspective at 
the outset without undue explanations. 
They are presented to our imagination as 
persons are usually presented to us in 
real life—by a few remarks made chiefly 
by themselves. Remarks simple enough, 
but adequately describing those who make 
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them. Allen Harrison’s reply to Ger- 
trude Brock when she asked him to throw 
his coat over the rain-soaked man lying 
asleep on the mountain side—* That’s like 
you, Gertrude. Suppose you throw your 
coat over him ”—is an instantaneous pho- 
tograph in perfect focus of the young 
man’s make-up and its iimitations. How 
refreshing it is to find, in these days of 
problems and historical bombast, a nor- 
mal young man and woman who are in- 
teresting from the beginning to the end 
of a book written without pose and for 
the straightforward purpose of enjoy- 
ment. Go and the exhilaration of quick 
movement give strength and charm to Mr. 
Spearman’s writing. His narrative is 
clean-cut, reminding one of a “ Special” 
at full speed without stops at way 
stations. 

There is something, too, perhaps, in 
the association of ideas. One is whirled 
along through painful and delightful sit- 
uations with such clearness and lack of 
tiresome detail that one feels lifted out 
of the ordinary passenger coach of the 
imagination into the swift, easy-going 
Pullman. Small wonder there is no dust 
or fatigue at the journey’s end—only the 
sensation of the nerve centres’ tingling 
with the glow of love’s young dream and 
the cold of the mountain blizzard. This 
is the way we used to read—for enjoy- 
ment. The adventures of the party in 
the “Lalla Rookh” frame the romance 
of the magnate’s daughter. There is 
genuine pleasure for those who have read 
Mr. Spearman’s other stories in meeting 
once more Bucks and Morris Blood, and 
McGraw—all in their places, still inter- 
esting characters. The heroine, Gertrude 
Brock, is well drawn. She is developed 
from a somewhat spoiled child of wealth 
into a clear-seeing woman by her contact 
with Glover and an extended landscape. 
He is the hero, and men of his kind do 
not “ grow on every bush.” A few ex- 
pressions of feeling from a man like 
Glover are very developing. All women 
must love and most men will admire him. 
The enlightened owe Mr. Spearman a 
tribute of gratitude for the pleasure they 
will find in his love-making—there is 
enough, and it is effective. 


K. M. B. 
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Wuere Love Is.. By W. J. Locke. John 
Lane, New York. $1.50 


HILE reading the first third of 
Wr. J. Locke’s new novel, you 

foresee in a half-hearted way the 
morale and development of the story. 
Reading the last two-thirds, you admire 
whole-heartedly his vivid working out of 
the expected theme and the purity radiant 
from two characters in whom he illus- 
trates, towards and beyond the conclu- 
sion, his text from Proverbs, “‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 

As the story opens, Norma Hardacre, 
a brilliant cynic, soft-hearted by nature, 
though hard-hearted because of her train- 
ing in society through environing example 
and intimate admonition, is as intent in 
her scornful way as her parents are in 
their instinct and financial need, on a 
match of expedience. You are shown, 
sadly warped from the first, potential 
nobility of character. But Mr. Locke’s 
pictures of fashionable life, performing 
its bitter ritual to the “ hard-faced gods,” 
are so mordant, that even when there 
seems light for Norma’s soul, your in- 
stinct prophetically doubts her escape 
from the social lime. For all her good 
constitution, you sense the insidiation of 
blood-poison. When a struggling young 
painter who urges her to “ ventilate her 
soul,” unconsciously and for himself, 
opens up her heart also, love is but her re- 
spite, a postponement of the corrosion. 
The artist, who loves her in quiet, incurs 
disgrace by playing scapegoat for the 
man whom he thinks Norma loves, her 
half-developed wealthy fiancé, and lives 
along for chapters in the semblance of an 
impossible blackguard. Throughout his 
disgrace, Aline, a dead friend’s daughter 
whom he adopted, maintains an almost 
savage faith in him. Her exquisite sim- 
ple confidence, both for itself, and like 
Pippa’s song, for its effect on other lives, 
is the most beautiful note struck in the 
book. 

Though not prepossessing at first, the 
book is well written in a naturally even 
style, with only semi-occasional effects of 
inadequate cleverness at epigram. The 
dialogue and situations strike one 
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throughout as being ready-made for the 
stage, less theatric than genuinely dra- 
matic. And there are three climaxes that 
in the mind’s eye pass inevitably on the 
boards: the Hardacre reception with its 
eerie intruder and tragic dénouement; 
Norma’s revolt from the social cult; and 
Mrs. Hardacre’s involuntary revelation, 
through her brutal hysteria, of the artist’s 
chivalry. What will probably last and 
please the reader longest of all, though, 
is the perfect friendship between Aline 
and the artist, a kind of love meant to 
figure large in the title of the book. 
“ They were father and daughter without 
the barrier of paternity; brother and sis- 
ter without the ties of consanguinity; 
lovers without the lovers’ throb; intimate, 
passionate friends with the subtle magic 
of the sex’s difference.” Better indeed, 
such a dinner of herbs than the best from 
Delmonico’s kitchen. 


W. B. 


CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS. By 
Jacob A. Riis. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


is not a cultured voice, neither has 


Hier is the voice of sincerity. It 


it vast power or extraordinary 
wealth of timbre; it would not be out of 
the common but for the sincere, straight- 


forwardly emotional note. It is the voice 
of a man! and somehow, take the matter 
as we will, there is always plenty of room 
for such a voice in literature. The exe- 
cution is nothing very noteworthy; but 
even so, the general effect is tonic and re- 
freshing. Mr. Riis’s book impresses us 
by a simple faith and directness that 
break down barriers of criticism and make 
us listen to these true stories of East Side 
destitution with something of the com- 
plete inhibition of self with which in 
early life we gave ear to a “bang up” 
fairy tale. Part of the writer’s effect of 
naiveté arises from the romantic simplic- 
ity of his characters. They are glad with 
so little, perplexed by so elementary con- 
ditions; they are hungry or shelterless, 
festive and successful on the flip of such 
a very small coin. Between Adam Grun- 
schlag, the pushcart man, who wanders 
the streets one Christmas eve with his 
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unfortunate children, outcast and despair- 
ing, and the same man awaking Christmas 
morning fifteen dollars richer (the char- 
ity of a newsboys’ jackpot), what a de- 
risive Rubicon of fortune! Yesterday an 
evicted beggar, he is now domiciled, “ set 
up” in business, on the even road of 
prosperity. Of similar stuff are all Mr. 
Riis’s stories, some of them perhaps too 
sentimental, most of them too rudely and 
ineffectively told, but sparkling none the 
less with a certain love and justice that 
are always acceptable and never closely 
united to things commonplace. The 
longest article is entitled ‘“ Heroes Who 
Fight Fire ”’”—a most thrilling and vera- 
cious narrative of the New York Fire De- 
partment, a “ breath-catcher” from end 
to end. The book is sterling and will 
bring pleasure to many hearts. 
C.N. 


Over tHE Borper. A Romance. By 
Robert Barr. Frederick A. Stokes & 


Co., New York. $1.50. 
[wit occupy « Cavalier and Puritan 


will occupy a place on the stage as 

long as there is an “ historical nov- 
elist” left. Mr. Barr, who is more capa- 
ble than most of the writers of this 
school, introduces us in the opening pages 
to the Earl of Strafford, a man who has 
been more or less misjudged by histo- 
rians. Wentworth cannot rightly be con- 
sidered in the light of a “renegade.” It 
was rather the Parliament which went 
further than he was willing to go. In 
any case he was a great man, and it may 
be regretted that he has not had more 
adequate treatment at Mr. Barr’s hands. 
Of course King Charles himself appears 
upon the scene; and while that unhappy 
monarch gives grace to any picture, he, 
like his loyal subject, has suffered some- 
what. Our novelists, no less than the 
rest, need to reperuse the documents and 
come to a fairer conclusion. Has Mr. 
Barr read the masterly work of Gar- 
diner? It is taking him too seriously, 
perhaps, to ask such a question. He is 
not writing history, after all, but looking 
for “ atmosphere”; and this he has got 
quite as well as most of his contempora- 
ries. His story is well constructed, at any 
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rate, and agreeably written, and _ its 
episodes are sufficiently plausible to pass 
muster with the uncritical. What more 
could any reader want? 


E. F. 


Opp Crart. By W. W. Jacobs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


HESE stories of sailors, bargemen 
‘Ta their jolly associates along 

shore safely may be guaranteed to 
dispel any kind of gloom. Mr. Jacobs 
again sails the seas of his early triumphs, 
and this volume is laden with nothing but 
comedy of that subtle, delightful variety 
that has placed this author at the very 
top of the list of short-story writers. He 
has a style and plan exclusively his own; 
there are no counterparts of the night 
watchman, Bob Pretty,Ginger Dick, Peter 
Russet or any of these jovial mariners 
who are so well known, and who have fig- 
ured in so many laugh-provoking schemes. 
The author’s knowledge of sea-faring 
men seems inexhaustible, and although 
Mr. Alden asserts that Mr. Jacobs writes 
not of sailors, in the proper meaning of 
that word, but of bargemen, which are 
quite different, we find in this, as well 
as earlier volumes, several good stories of 
the deep-sea mariner, after he returns 


from long voyages. 
F. L. W. 


Tue Suurters or Sirence. By G. B. 
Burgin. The Smart Set Publishing 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


MESSENGER from Mars could 
A scarcely cut a more anomalous fig- 

ure in our petted modern society 
than a young man trained from boyhood 
in the rigorous discipline of a Trappist 
monastery. Such a young man Mr. Bur- 
gin projects into the mazes of smart 
English society, and then sits calmly by 
with his note book, observing and record- 
ing results. A more striking method of 
showing by contrast both the foibles and 
the excellences of worldly folk could 
scarcely be devised ; and it has the further 
merit of originality. James Lane Allen 
brought the picturesque Trappist monks 
of Kentucky into one of the most delight- 
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ful of his stories, The White Conl ; but he 
did not follow his hero far into the world. 
There are other unworldly, unsophisti- 
cated heroes of fiction, but none that I 
can remember is so plausibly accounted 
for as Mr. Burgin’s, and none is placed 
in a more essentially dramatic situation. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Burgin’s pen 
is not that of a satirist; otherwise he 
could scarcely escape the temptation to 
point a lesson, and preach his book out- 
side of the realms of art. Since he is 
simply a story teller he has unfolded his 
plot in straightforward fashion, and left 
the moral to take care of itself. The 
young monk, cast away in childhood by 
the woman whose illegitimate child he is, 
returns to his rightful place in the world 
under his father’s guidance, meets his 
mother, and fairly worships that reckless, 
fascinating woman. She in turn is un- 
accountably touched with love for the big, 
silent boy, and when his path becomes 
rough he is restored to happiness by her 
sacrifices. The young man’s sweet-heart- 
ing, it must be confessed, is shadowy in 
the extreme, and in real life we would 
expect his trouble to be straightened out 
by five minutes’ plain talk; but it is the 
infinite variation in real life that makes 
stories possible. Brother Colombe, his 
cynical, tender-hearted father and _ his 
wicked, generous mother are at least all 
clive, and they are enough to give vitality 
to any novel, 

E. C. 


My Canpies anp OrHer Poems. By 
Eliza Boyle O’Reilly. Lee § Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.00 net. 


F rare quality are these verses of 

Miss O’Reilly—of rich songfulness 

inspired by equally rich emotions. 
The general effect is one of beautiful 
ripeness; it seems in truth as if her better 
poems were like sweet fruit, falling at 
season from the spirit-bough. They are 
in no manner artificially hastened, they 
possess not the excessive sensitiveness and 
hectic transparency of their brethren that 
cannot bear the wind and weather, but 
accredit themselves to our healthier taste 
as something more finely tender and en- 
during. To all who like poetry, these 
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lyrics—these really lyrical lyrics—will 
make a telling appeal. The present re- 
viewer confesses that he has read them 
over several times, and some of the lines, 
notably, 


“ None can outvie 
In depth and glow 
A late-lit sky! 
Ah, few can know 
Such depth and glow!” 


or on “ The Return to Wealth,” 


“A whirl of birds whose throats rain 
ecstasy, 

More wild, more sweet, O life, art thou 
to me!” 


—these will stay long in his heart and 
memory as expressions that “ strike 
home.” And it is this very point of 
striking home, the power of annunci- 
ation, as it were, which distinguishes 
strong poetry from weak, which in 
every case upholds the dignity and 
traditions of True Song. We congratu- 
late Miss O’Reilly. Her summit may not 
be Olympian, her horizon may not be 
boundless, but her prospect and her joy 
in it are certainly her own, though she 
shares them intimately, as all good artists 
will, with every wanderer of the soul’s 
domain. 


J.S. D. 


Tue Littte Cuevarier. By M. E. M. 
Davis. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


one of the most delightful historical 

novels in all the long list of that 
class of fiction. There is just enough 
history to form a strong background for 
the skilfully drawn brilliant social func- 
tions which were so common during the 
French administration in 1752. The lit- 
tle chevalier is a charming character and 
no one would ever solve the mystery sur- 
rounding that individual, and no review- 
er of the book should unravel it, for the 
reader will enjoy the story more for not 
knowing; but we can promise a real sur- 
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Shipmates in Sunshine. Fanny 
prise in the ending as well as an exceed- 
ingly interesting story as a whole. 


F. L. W. 


SuipMaTes IN SuNsHINE. By F. Frank- 
fort Moore. D. Appleton § Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


R. Moore’s latest piece of fiction 
may be recommended without re- 


serve to the intellectually languid. 
The author makes no demands upon his 
readers. He has little or no plot. He 
simply takes a certain number of char- 
acters and lets them work out their 
own salvation through the prescribed 
number of pages by means of rather 
amusing dialogue. Like other stories by 
this same writer the book is clever 
enough. One may open it anywhere and 
find some pithy saying or apt rendering 
of an old truism. It has humor of a 
quiet and pervasive kind. It has style— 
but it must not be forgotten that there are 
various kinds of style—and it has some 
clever character-drawing. But Mr. Moore 
lacks wofully the quality in the novelist 
which corresponds to the feeling for com- 
position in a painter. His latest book 
lacks a solid background. It has no es- 
pecial beginning or ending. It serves 
well enough to amuse, but it leaves no 
aftertaste of pleasure in the reader’s 
mouth. It will do very well to pass the 
time, but when one gets through, the de- 
sire for something less frothy, less 
souffié, assails one. “ Shipmates in Sun- 
shine” is a sort of mental afternoon-tea 
biscuit. After rather liking it during its 
consumption one wonders why one in- 
dulged in such an unnecessary addition to 
one’s regular meals. Mr. Moore carries 
superficiality to its highest—or its lowest 
—point. 

E. K. 


Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 75 
cents, net. 


HE first woman to make her appear- 
ance as an “ English Man of Let- 
ters” is Fanny Burney; and her 
sponsor is Austin Dobson. No one who 
knows the eighteenth century better and 
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no one more in sympathy with its life and 
literature could have been found. Mr. 
Dobson’s style is so good that it quite 
eludes characterization ; it is simply a me- 
dium, so limpid as to be unobtrusive— 
the very best kind of all good styles. The 
result of his attitude and his capabilities 
is that there is very little to say about the 
book except that it is good. Miss Bur- 
ney’s life from childhood to old age is 
exposed to view, illustrated and enlivened 
by anecdotes, often in her own vivacious 
words, of the extraordinarily human and 
diverting men and women that her wise, 
sane, well-balanced century produced: the 
plots of her two good novels are mapped 
out, their eximious character drawing ap- 
preciated, the subtle deterioration in style 
considered; and of her two bad novels as 
much in gentle justice is said as needs 
must be. 

By quoting delicious excerpts a critique 
almost as long as the book might be put 
together; but it seems fairer merely to say 
that the biography is worthy only of 
golden opinions, and rather to send 
readers to it than to detain them with 
crumbs from the feast. 


L. H. 


Sue tHat Hesirates. By Harris Dick- 
son. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. $1.50. 


HE that hesitates may be lost, but 
Ss may prove very interesting in the 

losing, and, incidentally, also in the 
winning. Certainly such is the case with 
the Princess Charlotte of Brunswick, the 
heroine of Mr. Dickson’s rattling, fiery 
tale of love and daring and political in- 
trigue. From the first to the last page 
of this Old World romance there is not 
an instant’s pausing, not a moment when 
some vital interest is not at stake, and 
when we are not breathlessly hastening 
over the pages to discover the outcome 
of the crisis. Alexis, Czarevitch of Russia 
and son of Peter the Great, is about to 
become affianced, we learn at the outset 
of the story, to Princess Charlotte, but 
to this union Sweden is bitterly opposed, 
and,in pursuance of Charles XII’s policy, 
the Chevalier D’Aubant, a young French 
soldier of fortune, is commissioned by the 
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Swedish chancellor to seek to win the 
love of the prospective bride in the ef- 
fort to prevent the marriage. This the 
Chevalier unfortunately succeeds in do- 
ing only too well, himself falling a vic- 
tim to the gentle passion in the process. 
From such a situation naturally the most 
disturbing complications ensue, and to 
their unravelling much ingenuity is de- 
voted. Not alone Germany, but likewise 
Russia is the scene of the drama, which 
finally finds its happy solution in the 
New World near the infant settlement 
of New Orleans. Czar, czarevitch, duke, 
prince and count pass across the pages 
in dazzling procession, but at all times 
the centre of the stage and of our in- 
terest is held by the Princess and her 
cavalier, who win each other in the end 
only through the portals of the tomb it- 
self. 

He who hesitates to read the story will 
miss a good thing. 

T. i. @. 


A Keystone or Empire. By the author 
of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
Harper & Bros., New York. $2.25. 


Ton lady whom we know only as 


“Muzzi” knows the court life of 

Austria as few people do and she 
has the ability to mix fact and romance 
so cleverly that it is almost impossible to 
tell where the one begins and the other 
leaves off. That sadly abused and rather 
dangerous faculty of the reader known 
as his common sense must tell him that 
unless “ Muzzi” was perpetually con- 
cealed in closets or crouched against key- 
holes the conversations which she records 
must be ascribed to her fertile imagina- 
tion. This, however, has little to do with 
the matter. One does not read the gayly 
colored gossip of this lady to be in- 
structed, but to be entertained. 

One gets a delightfully vivid impres- 
sion of the different elements which in- 
fluenced the youth of Franz-Joseph up 
to the time when the machinations of 
his powerful but cold-hearted mother led 
to his accession to the throne of Austria 
in the place of his feebly ruling uncle. 
She is particularly successful in her char- 
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acterization of the Archduchess Sophia, 
It is easy to see that this lady may have 
been absolutely sincere in her belief that 
she alone knew what was for her son’s 
welfare. But the injury which she did 
him by her perpetual interference is none 
the less patent. The long misery of the 
Empress Elizabeth’s life at court was due 
almost entirely to the determined opposi- 
tion of her mother-in-law. As “ Muzzi” 
puts it, “ There may be des accommode- 
ments avec le ciel, but there are no ac- 
commodements possible with a mother-in- 
law determined to do her worst, and per- 
fectly convinced that she is in the right.” 
Other vigorous portraits of members 
of the Emperor’s family are drawn. 
Among these is a description of the un- 
happy participants in the Mexican in- 
trigue. The author pities Charlotte, but 
says that the acceptance by Maximilian 
of the proffered empire was due entirely 
to the ambition of his wife, who could not 
be satisfied to remain a mere Arch- 
duchess. Another person whom “ Muz- 
zi” not only does not like but for whom 
she has scant sympathy is the Empress 
Eugénie. Upon her she lavishes almost 
every opprobrious epithet in an ample 
vocabulary. 

With these character-sketches and the 
relation of many episodes in the life of 
the Emperor, “ Muzzi” makes a thor- 
oughly readable book. She does not omit 
the personal element, but neither does 
she allow that feature in her style to be- 
come as flamboyant as it has been in her 
two previous books. The most important 
thing to remember in reading this, as her 
other volumes, is not to take her too 
seriously. 


E. K. 


Henry Warp Beecuer. By Lyman 
Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.75 net. 


S a real idol or an idol of clay, 
Axes Ward Beecher was regarded 

by the folk of the latter third of 
the nineteenth century. An astonishing 
amount of book and periodical matter has 
been published about him, and the task 
of presenting a new biography must have 
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worried Dr. Abbott, especially since 
shortly after Beecher’s death he wrote a 
large biographical volume on his great 
predecessor at Plymouth Church. But the 
two works have little in common and cer- 
tainly this is the more valuable, inasmuch 
as it has more of the riper judgment of 
the author’s mature years. It reveals the 
most interesting fact that it was Beecher’s 
preaching that drew Dr. Abbott from the 
law, on which he had embarked, into the 
ministry. 

Dr. Abbott is firm and emphatic in his 
judgments on Beecher’s work and mo- 
tives. He regards Beecher as one of 
the great lights of his time. He dismisses 
the Tilton scandal with one chapter in 
which he shows that Tilton was animated 
by pique and a desire for vengeance in 
his prosecution of Beecher, and he de- 
clares from his knowledge of the various 
features of the case, in which he had un- 
usual opportunities for forming a well- 
grounded opinion, that Beecher was 
wholly innocent of any wrong-doing or 
even of any indiscretion. He believes 
posterity will attach as little importance 
to this scandal as it does now to similar 
charges against John Wesley. 

It is evident that Dr. Abbott was 
strongly impressed with the extraordinary 
service of Beecher to the anti-slavery 
cause, and he speaks especially of the 
dramatic occasion in which during a 
meeting held in Brooklyn to protest 
against the sale of two negro girls, Mr. 
Beecher actually stood forth as an auc- 
tioneer and sold these girls by auction— 
into freedom. It was just such a strong 
and bold act which fixed upon Mr. 
Beecher the eyes of the whole country. 
He became more than any other preacher 
of our time a great national figure who 
really carried light into every part of this 
country. 

Certainly Dr. Abbott has made the 
most of his opportunities for arriving at 
a fair view of Beecher’s character and of 
presenting some of the most interesting 
and important facts and circumstances 
of the great preacher’s life. The volume 
is attractively printed and contains a 
complete Beecher bibliography. 


F. B. T. 
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Tueopore Lescnetizky. By Comtesse 
Angele Potocka; translated from the 
French by Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 
The Century Company, New York. 
$2.00 net. 


RUE it is that obviously great 
minds often enough just miss the 


mark of supreme eminence. Such 
a spirit, in many respects, is Theodore 
Leschetizky, that wonderful Polish musi- 
cian who has found a distinguished and 
yet a somewhat diffused expression of 
genius through a score of famous pupils, 
~—-Essipoff, Wienkowska, Schiitt, Ham- 
bourg, Gabrilowitsch, Paderewski, and so 
on. With the ordinary man such vica- 
rious eminence as this might be honor 
enough. But that narrow circle of 
friends who knew Leschetizky well, knew 
equally well that behind the great musi- 
cian lurked the great man, that at heart 
he was more than a mere teacher. In- 
deed, that he was a gentle and lovable 
man, and that he proved a brilliant and 
yet painstaking master, we may gather 
from these delightfully limpid memoirs 
by Countess Potocka, his sister-in-law, 
who confesses that during a visit with 
Leschetizsky when he was engaged on a 
series of twelve piano pieces entitled 
“Scenes of My Youth” it occurred to 
her that she herself might attempt in 
prose what he was struggling to express 
in music. The result is that we have a 
charming but at times rather unconvinc- 
ing volume of biography, full of femi- 
ninely pretty anecdotes, over-sweetened 
here and there with the syrups of adula- 
tion, and, for all the occasional intimate 
glimpses of the man himself, conspicuous- 
ly deficient in its drawing of a complex 
and virile character. For, after all, a 
man’s enemy often makes his best biog- 
rapher. He is not so apt to kill the pic- 
turesque with a too kindly pen. 

About the musician, it might be added, 
there is usually a bit of the picaroon, all 
the way from Bispham back to Apollo. 
In these well-edited memoirs, however, 
a few lines must serve to dispose of Les- 
chetizky’s quarrel with Rubinstein,—of 
our hero’s real marital difficulties, novel 
and romantic as they were, we get even 
less. In fact, the naive condensation of 
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that stirring and dramatic period is wor- 
thy of note. “ Years of conjugal life,” 
writes the Countess Potocka, “ did noth- 
ing to cement the union between two 
hearts never intended for each other. In 
the meantime, slowly but surely, what 
had been affection became love; and with 
characteristic frankness Leschetizky ad- 
mitted to his wife his true feeling for 
Annette. The divorce suit lasted two 
years.” 

When once such slight defects as this 
have been acknowledged, it is easy 
enough to surrender to the charm and 
piquancy of Countess Potocka’s anec- 
dotal narrative, which skips so nimbly 
along the crowded years of a busy life. 
Of especial interest is her all too brief 
description of the début of her brother- 
in-law’s most brilliant pupil, Ignace Pad- 
erewski. The young student’s perform- 
ance of an original theme and variations 
was not greeted with enthusiasm by the 
musicians of Vienna. In fact, one of the 
local critics was heard to remark that 
“the young man did not seem to promise 
much.” “Ah, my dear » you will 
have to get used to hearing that young 
man’s name!” cried the eagle-eyed old 
master, as the youthful Ignace stood non- 
chalantly in the passageway, his tawny 
head resting against the wall. 


A. S. 


Mr. Sart. A novel. By Will Payne. 
Houghton, Mifflin § Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


M R. Payne has written a love story 


in spite of himself, and it is a 

good one, much better even than 
his short stories—and that is saying a 
great deal—because of the romantic ele- 
ment if for no other reason; but there are 
many others. The plot is well con- 
structed and well developed, the people 
are natural but never commonplace and 
there are some really brilliant discussions 
of live topics, such as labor conditions, 
socialism, speculation, stock-watering and 
all that sort of thing. A genuine story of 
to-day, well written and interesting from 
cover to cover. 


F. L. W. 


My Devon Year 


My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.00, net. 


M R. Blackmore says in his preface to 


“Lorna Doone” that the Devon- 
shire man who declared that charm- 
ing novel to be “ as good as clotted cream 
almost,” paid it the finest imaginable 
compliment. There was nothing more to 
be said from the native point of view. 
The author of “Children of the Mist” 
is no unworthy successor of Mr. Black- 
more; and in his account of the process of 
the seasons in a delightful corner of the 
world he ought to please the mental pal- 
ates of his countrymen. The charm of 
sea and land, of valley and tor, is admir- 
ably indicated. “ Nature books” have 
been plentiful enough in recent years, 
and there are those who feel that they 
have had a surfeit of them. But the most 
jaded taste will relish ““My Devon Year.” 
Landscape has played in Mr. Phillpotts’s 
novels a larger part than the human in- 
terest which should dominate any work of 
fiction usually permits. Indeed, were the 
descriptions of scenery less closely woven 
with the catastrophe, we should be in- 
clined to say that they were sometimes 
unduly extended. Even so fine an artist 
as Mr. Black did not always escape this 
fault. But in these sketches the writer 
does not have to consider the human fig- 
ure at all. His aim is rather to reproduce 
the atmosphere of the region, and in this 
he has succeeded rarely. The delicacy of 
his touch is best seen, perhaps, in his 
winter studies—for here the artist’s eye 
counts for something. Almost any one 
can note the beauty in a summer day; a 
keener vision is needed to detect the 
warmth and color in the gray day of 
shortened sunlight and bare branches. 
Devon is a land of contrasts; in many 
aspects it is mild and fertile, in others it 
is barren and desolate. Mr. Phillpotts 
presents both with equal felicity. A sin- 
gle extract, however brief, will better 
show the reader the quality of the book 
than pages of comment. “ By winding 
ways from a lofty land,” runs one pas- 
sage, ““I approached the sea; and my 
road sank along one side of a sun- 
scorched valley, over against which there 
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spread the spectacle of a more shadowed 
hill southwards. Here corn climbed aloft 
from the trout-stream in the combe-bot- 
tom, and a green elm or two, rising above 
the hedgerows, was resting-place for the 
eye. Ahead, framed in a hurricane-cradle 
of terrific cliffs, spread forth the sea— 
the playground of the West wind—an 
expanse of unutterable blue to-day, its 
power lulled to the throb of sleeping 
pulses along the shore.” A painter's 
brush could hardly make the impression 
more complete. So far as mere language 
can do it, the picture is here. But there 
is more than minute description of the 
scenery in “My Devon Year.” Various 
features of the country life are set before 
the reader—the daily round of duty, the 
speech and manners of the people. And 
some very good illustrations do their 
share in making one of the most delight- 
ful of the holiday books. 
E. F. 


Tue Uxttmmate Moment. By W. R. 
Lighton. Harper & Bros., New York. 
$1.50. 


HIS is a story of. Nebraska life 

which gives us the pleasant aspect 

of existence in a prairie country. 
For some years, even decades, western 
authors seemed content with no novel of 
their section that did not include at least 
two mortgages on one piece of land, with 
drouth and famine as necessary elements 
of the local color. More recent authors 
have found that art and prosperity do 
not seriously clash, and it is a source of 
gratification to see through Mr. Lighton’s 
eye the rich soil and hearty, wholesome 
men and women of Eastern Nebraska. 
The book is an extreme glorification of 
life on a farm, almost an apotheosis of 
rural service and a rural career. That 
may not be convincing to city folk, and 
certainly is not to the average yokel, but 
it makes a bit of literature quite glad- 
some to find. 

Mr. Lighton has given us a plot of 
rather unusual features, in which a do- 
mestic tragedy is revealed, partially ex- 
plained and its sadness removed. His 
young people who are in love are full of 
remarkable inconsistencies, but they are 
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certainly drawn with much skill. The 
best character in the book is the big 
Omaha lawyer who throws over his pro- 
fession and the senatorship in order to 
devote himself to the wife of whose love 
he has assured himself after years of 
estrangement. Some one has said that 
Glory Quayle in “ The Christian ” might 
have been reconciled to the death of John 
Storm by reflecting that by that marriage 
ceremony she became Lady Storm. So 
one might suggest that this restored wife 
could have found somewhat of happiness 
in entering her husband’s political life 
and performing the duties of a Senator’s 
wife. This woman was not a saint; it 
really seems that Mr. Lighton might have 
allowed her to be a woman with all a 
woman’s love for society and the thrill of 
power, as well as the consciousness of 
having done something for the betterment 
of public life. Indeed, one is disap- 
pointed in this big, roaring lawyer, who 
is the best character in the book, but who 
turns his back on the world. It looks to 
me like a very selfish proceeding. The 
world is not to be regenerated and made 
pure by people’s retiring to country seats 
or even to the suburbs, as some of them 
seem to think! 

But Mr. Lighton is to be congratulated 
upon having written a very interesting, 
entertaining and virile story. It holds 
the reader from the first. It has some 
errors of taste and it gives Omaha a 
much sadder face than that typical west- 
ern city really wears; there are, too, cer- 
tain loose ends which one would like to 
see tucked in, but granting these, the 
book is well worth while. Its pictures of 
nature about a western farm are drawn 
con amore, and in faithfulness, skill and 
spirit are easily the best features of the 
book. 

F. B. T. 


TRAVELS IN Europe anp America. By 
Charles E. Bolton, M.A. Thomas Y. 
Crowell § Co., New York. $1.50. 


HE trained eye of the experienced 
"T seeeaie is clearly evident in this 
excellent volume, which gives the 
reader a brief but comprehensive knowl- 
edge of many lands across the sea as 
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well as some in America. Mr. Bolton 
will be remembered as a popular lecturer, 
who for many years told large audiences 
what he had seen in foreign lands, and 
told his stories in such a way that his 
hearers imagined that they also saw the 
interesting places. The volume is com- 
posed of his lectures, which were col- 
lected and revised by his wife, Sarah K. 
Bolton, who was his companion during 
his travels, and who also is a well-known 
author. Among the places visited are the 
Killarney Lakes and Chester, Liverpool 
and London, Scotland, Paris, Belgium, 
Rome, Berlin, St. Petersburg and other 
points in Russia, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Switzerland and Norway and Sweden. 
In America he toured the country west of 
the Mississippi, paying especial attention 
to the Yellowstone and California—the 
Italy of America. The work is more than 
a mere tale of travel, as it contains many 
facts and figures presented in a conven- 
ient form for reference, and it is made 
more attractive by several good illustra- 
tions. 
F. L. W. 


Tue Reventiess City. By E. F. Ben- 
son. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
$1.50. 


HIS book is an excellent example 
Te the difference between caricature 

and satire. If Mr. Benson meant 
it to be satire,—and it has been said that 
he did,—it is a failure; if he meant it 
to be caricature, of a very broad kind, it 
is a success after a fashion. His char- 
acters are badly, if not boldly, drawn, 
with coarse strokes of the pen. There is 
nothing subtle in them. Mrs. Palmer, the 
vulgar, rich, shrieking and kind-hearted 
American “ society leader,” who gets into 
London society and finally marries her 
daughter to a real lord is so broadly cari- 
catured that she is hardly suggestive 
even of a type. She is like the comic 
valentine and scarcely means anything. 
The other characters are better because 
not so coarsely done. 

Of plot there is little; what there is 
concerns the machinations of the poor 
lord to marry the rich American girl, the 
American theatrical impresario and man- 
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ager, resorting, in most unlikely fashion, 
to blackmail, who tries to marry the Eng- 
lish widow,—the sick youth who uses his 
consumptive tendencies to force this 
widow to marry him, and the touring 
actress who is mixed up in everything. 
The scene is laid partly in England and 
partly in America. 

Probably Mr. Benson thought his over- 
drawn caricature of American society 
functions, like the pearl-fishing party apd 
the theatrically arranged wedding, very 
funny. But they are not; they are too 
crude, too far from life to be either amus- 
ing or satirical. Everything considered, 
despite a good deal of amusement to be 
derived from this book, it is not a credit 
to Mr. Benson; it shows a lack of real 
humor, and a distinct falling away in 
cleverness from his former work. 


J. W. H. 


Torters or THE Home. The Record of 
a College Woman’s Experience as a 
Domestic Servant. By Lillian Petten- 
gill. Doubleday, Page §& Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


[a is as “champion of the under 


dog” that this writer indites her 

personal experiences in the field of 
domestic service. She entered it that 
she might turn the glass “for a look 
upon the ups and downs of this partic- 
ular dog-life from the dog’s end of the 
chain.” That she was not born to the 
life and did not “ slide into it along the 
line of the least resistance,” as an in- 
heritance from her forbears, furnishes a 
natural reason for her belief that “ any 
woman with health, ordinary intelligence 
and determination can do housework.” 
No need, then, to forego our long-estab- 
lished belief in the theory of cooks by 
birthright and not manufacture. We 
query whether it might not chance that 
though Miss Pettingill was able to adapt 
herself to the manual exigencies of her 
self-chosen work she was unable to ad- 
just her mental attitude to her unaccus- 
tomed environment, and hence some of 
the friction engendered in her course, 
which might lead to false conclusions. 
However, this is a matter of minor criti- 
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cism in view of the fact that she handles 
the main question of the much-mooted 
“gervant-problem ” with keen perceptive 
faculties, good humor and fine discrimi- 
native judgment. 

Broadly presented, and confirmed by 
statistics, the situation which this book 
aims to unravel is most concisely outlined 
by Ida Jackson, a factory inspector and 
special agent for the Wisconsin Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in the October issue 
of “ Harper’s Bazar”: that women pre- 
fer factory work to domestic slavery be- 
cause it permits greater freedom, better 
wages, a higher social position and even- 
ings and Sundays free, without involving 
separation from families. From these 
facts this writer is led to suppose that 
“possibly the factory girl is more thor- 
oughly abreast of the tide than is the 
mistress of the household, who has not 
yet read aright the signs of the times, and 
who takes as a personal grievance what 
is really an economic movement. It is 
just possible, too, that this girl has un- 
consciously, but surely, absorbed the 
newer concept of a larger code of social 
relations than that which up to now has 
governed family life.” Yet the economic 
movement, recognized as a result, may 
become the first step towards the solution 
sought by the many. The friction between 
mistress and maid, in a wealthy household 
with a retinue of well-disciplined serv- 
ants,—as also between employer and em- 
ploye in a large office where positions 
are well defined,—is reduced to a mini- 
mum; whereas the “ general housework ” 
plan, in a household of limited income 
speedily resolves the situation into one of 
a nice adjustment of temperamental dif- 
ferences between mistress and maid. 
Where’s the man or woman who enters 
into any codperative scheme without rais- 
ing the question of conflicting personal- 
ities, in this land of Equality? We say 
of a spoiled child, “‘ Witness the results of 
an unwise mother”; in smaller degree, 
and more detached manner, the relation 
between mistress and servant is reflex, in 
that our servants are, mostly, ignorant 
and undisciplined ; therefore they are but 
children of a larger growth, and many a 
mistress is equally childish. After gain- 
ing varied and amusing experiences under 
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seven different roofs and the sway of as 
many employers, of the “ nouveaux- 
riches”’ and gentlewomen types,—both 
Jew and Christian, ignorant and cultured 
—Miss Pettingill brings a chapter of 
“ Afterthought,” devoted to the remedies 
for the evils she is combatting, to bear 
on the sum of the whole. It is given 
neither in dogmatic nor narrow spirit; 
but merely as a deduction. It contains 
much logical suggestion for the consider- 
ation of those who are interested in the 
question. 

She modestly concludes by leaving us 
just where we started, if we have not 
learned our own lesson by honest infer- 
ence. 


A. L. 


Tue Vacasonp. By Frederic Palmer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 


T is evident that Mr. Palmer has la- 
| bored conscientiously over this, his 

first novel: that his laborings are a 
trifle too obvious on most of its 476 pages 
is somewhat of a pity. There is an abun- 
dance of good material in “The Vaga- 
bond,” and some of it has not gone wrong. 
The author gives promise of better things, 
and if, possibly, his next work may not be 
awaited with any overpowering avidity of 
expectation, it may be greeted with hope. 

His story is broadly staged: early 
scenes are laid in the East and in Cali- 
fornia at the time of the gold-fever of 
49, while later settings are in and about 
that debatable ground of Virginia dur- 
ing the primal and last stages of the Civil 
War. But the spirit of those stirring 
days is not conjured up before the imagi- 
nation with any great degree of vivid- 
ness. Although Mr. Palmer undoubtedly 
knows a great deal about warfare—he 
is, or was, a war-correspondent of note— 
he treads gingerly on Civil War ground; 
the reader’s blood, in consequence, will 
not be too violently stirred by the battle 
scenes. It is possible that the author will 
not take it amiss if he is reminded that 
the men of ’61 did not call their comrades 
“ bunkies ”—a term of comparatively re- 
cent origin. 


A large population has its being be- 
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tween the covers of the book; indeed, it 
would seem rather heavily cast. Charac- 
ter after character is lugged in, appar- 
ently by the ears, protesting, and for no 
other purpose than to stand about and 
love the Vagabond. The Vagabond him- 
self is a faint, far echo of “ The Virgin- 
ian’: a god-like chap with a square chin 
and quite preposterously courageous— 
“the type of man,” Mr. Palmer pauses 
to reassure us, “ who would be a hero to 
his valet.” He has a taking way with him 
which captures the heart of every one he 
meets along the trail of the tale—barring 
the villain, of course; but there seems to 
be some mystery as to why this is so. 

There is nothing about the story to 
make the hardened novel reader sit up 
and shriek with surprise. The action is 
in no place so rapid as to be sensational, 
the dénouement is happy, and a sketch 
of Lincoln is neither so lifelike as to 
startle, nor so obtrusive as to offend those 
wearied of the resuscitated great. In a 
country containing over seventy million 
people, mostly readers, “ The Vagabond ” 
should find an appreciative audience— 
which will be composed wholly of those 
who are without prejudice against the 
deadly conventional in literature. 


) oe Sag! 


Tue Sineinc Leaves. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody. Houghton, Mifflin 
§ Co., Boston. $1.00, net. 


M ISS Peabody belongs to that group 


of our younger singers who go to 

make up a school of “ modern mys- 
tic poets.” In her latest little volume, 
however, she comes to us delightfully 
simple in metre and language, and the re- 
sult is most happy. This author’s poetic 
drama, “‘ Marlowe,” gave her at once a 
place among our best poets; but it is 
doubtful if the great “ average reader ” 
will appreciate it half so much as he will 
many of the tender child lyrics contained 
in the modest “ Singing Leaves.” I can 
think of only one other writer of to-day 
who interprets in verse so well the child’s 
mind and heart—Miss Daskam; yet even 
she, with all her genius, has never struck 
such deep notes or brought back such 
floods of childhood memories as Miss 


The Singing Leaves. 


Under the Hill 


Peabody has done in scraps of song like 
“ Late” and “ Early.” 

One turns with surprise from these 
echoes of youth to powerful verses like 
“The Ravens” and the really fine love 
poems. Here is a singer with great gifts. 
Her technique is well-nigh faultless, and 
—laus Deo!—the magazines have not 
spoiled her! Miss Peabody writes just 
frequently enough to be through no 
chance forgotten; but, once having read 
them, I wonder who could forget some 
of her lyrics? Certain lines have a way 
of following one about, and here and 
there is a real poem, which is saying a 
great deal. Miss Peabody, among modern 
singers, is to be reckoned with. 


Cit. F. 


Unpver THE Hitt. By Aubrey Beards- 
ley. John Lane, New York. $2.00 
net. 


OLLECTORS of Beardsley will be 
" glad of this volume, which con- 

tains sixteen drawings, a photo- 
graph of the artist in his room at Men- 
tone, a, short story or phantasy, called 
“Under the Hill,’ three little poems, 
some table-talk, and a couple of letters. 
There is also a short introduction by 
John Lane, who says: “As yet I have 
withstood all temptations to part with 
these treasures (original drawings by 
Beardsley), which I regard as the chief 
monument of the greatest, most brilliant, 
the wittiest, and the most lovable man it 
has ever been my privilege to meet.” 
This is surely saying a great deal, and we 
can’t help wondering what some of his 
other authors think of such a statement. 

That Beardsley was clever, even bril- 
liant, cannot be denied, but that he was 
“ great” seems a question. People who 
are familiar with his work will find in 
this book the same qualities that they 
either like or dislike—the same indisput- 
able cleverness, whether it attracts or re- 
volts. 

The phantasy “ Under the Hill” occu- 
pies the greater part of the book. It is 
an extraordinarily fantastic piece of 
work, an exact counterpart in words of 
Beardsley drawing. There is the same 
delicacy and beauty of workmanship and 
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finish, the same subtle humor, the same 
hint of the forbidden, intangible to all, 
and even imperceptible to the unsophisti- 
cated. The poems, with their illustra- 
tions, and the table-talk are not so clever. 
Indeed the table-talk is rather flat. 

. The book is admirably made, with a 
really splendid cover in blue and gold, 
and would make a delightful gift to the 
right person. H.C. 


Lucretia Borata. By Ferdinand Gre- 
gorovius. Translated by John Leslie 
Cramer. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $2.25, net. 


BOOK, the careful result of pro- 
A found research and indefatigable 

labor. It is a translation, the first 
into English, from the German of Ferdi- 
nand Gregorovius, published in Stuttgart 
in 1874. 

There is presented a mass of evidence 
bearing upon the question: Was Lucretia 
Borgia the moral monster depicted in the 
pages of the historian Guicciardini and 
in the scandalous epigrams of the satir- 
ists Sanazzaro and Pontanus? She is ac- 
cused of unspeakable moral turpitude; 
and this legend which has come down to 
us has been overlaid, by the elaboration 
of modern poet and dramatist, with fur- 
ther charge of complicity with her infa- 
mous father and with her terrible brother, 
Cesar Borgia, in their murderous de- 
struction of all who stood in the way of 
their ambition and covetous greed. 

Lucretia, born in 1480, the natural 
daughter of Cardinal Roderigo Borgia, 
afterward Pope Alexander VI., was 
reared in the poisonous atmosphere sur- 
rounding her mother, Vanozza Catanei, 
and the Pope’s succeeding and more cele- 
brated mistress, Giulia Farnese. She 
shared the laxity of the time which recog- 
nized illicit relations between the highest 
dignitaries of the Church and their favor- 
ites, and this tacit connivance at crying 
scandal surely blunted the moral sense of 
a young girl whose beauty and high posi- 
tion—illegitimacy was then scarcely ac- 
counted a bar—were reckoned as sources 
of political and social profit to her infa- 
mous guardians. She was twice betrothed, 
without result, twice married, once 
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divorced and once widowed by violence, 
all in the interest of her unscrupulous 
exploiters, before she was finally united, 
in her twenty-second year, to Alfonso 
d’Este, hereditary Prince of Ferrara. 
This marriage, contracted for the mutual 
profit of the Pope and of Ercole d’Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, father of Alfonso, was 
only accomplished through powerful in- 
tervention, including that of Louis XII. 
of France. Gregorovius particularly 
studies Lucretia’s life in Rome, the 
period of alleged monstrous immorality. 
Her actions are traced and verified, and 
a strong case against the truth of the 
charges is established. When to this fa- 
vorable result of investigation is added the 
clean life of Lucretia as the wife of Al- 
fonso d’Este, and the high estimation and 
affection shown her by her husband and 
his entire family, the balane inclines in 
her favor. She was as Duchess of Fer- 
rara one of the celebrated women of her 
day, praised by Ariosto, Bembo, Aldo 
Minutio, and many other admirers. All 
is judicially considered by the author, 
and his verdict acquitting Lucretia of 
atrocious charges appears substantially 
justified; especially as there is no un- 
qualified whitewashing—the influences 
surrounding her early life seeming in- 
compatible with a reputation of immacu- 
late purity. Her life in Ferrara was of 
irreproachable integrity. 

The subject is so tempting to dramatic 
treatment that one almost forgets that 
this work is a serious and systematic 
study of a grave problem—a solid docu- 
ment pour servir, as well as an interest- 
ing narrative and picture of Renaissance 
life. Each fact is substantiated by day 
and date, and attested par devant notaire. 
The author draws an occasional moral 
from the iniquities of this crew of plun- 
dering rulers, and the whole narrative is 
a lesson which is best read in the conclu- 
sion of the Philosopher of Ferney in con- 
nection with the matter of these same 
Borgias and their allies: “Et comment 
les hommes sont gouvernés! ” 

The book has taken its place as author- 
ity upon its theme. It is liberally illus- 
trated with portraits and architectural 
subjects. 

S. W. 








Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


The Reviewer’s Side of the 
Case 


E all know, without being told, 

what an author thinks of a re- 

viewer. But what does the re- 
viewer, independently of his published 
review, think of the author? 

And how about the “ methods” of 
reviewers? May not these be as inter- 
esting as the “‘ methods ” of authors? 

To answer these questions we ad- 
dressed to various reviewers of distinc- 
tion a series of queries, with a request 
for frank replies. These queries were: 
I. “ Do you review a book by its title- 
page, or do you read it?” II. “Do 
you review books exclusively, or have 
you other fish to fry?” III. “ Do you 
understand the underlying meaning of 
books? ” IV. “ How do writers for 
magazines compare with writers for 
newspapers?” V. “ When announce- 
ment is made that So-and-So is writing 
a book, do you agree that quo warranto 
proceedings should be instituted?” 
The letters we print below speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. Cuten Payste, literary editor of 
the Bingville (Ill.) Record, seems to us 
wholly free from animus. He writes: 


“T do not read the books which come to our 
office for review. The proprietor takes them 
home. He leaves me the a, ublishers’ 
slips, and these, after condensing, I paste on 
a sheet of paper and give to the young lady 
who sets the type. This does not take up 
much of my time, which is devoted principally 
to soliciting advertisements. As I do not read 
the books, of course I cannot tell whether I 
should understand their underlying meaning 
or not, but I think I should. I can’t say about 
magazine writers, as I do not see the maga- 
zines; they all go to the proprietor’s wife. The 
only magazine I read is The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. I buy that. I don’t think I quite 
understand your last question. Is it a joke?” 


Mr. Wade Thruitt, of the Duluth 
(Minn.) Guardian and Family Herald, 


has a proper conception of his calling. 
He writes : 


“TI always mean to read carefully every 
book I review, because I know all authors 
patronize clipping bureaus, and are quick to 
detect evidence of skipping on the part of 
critics. But more often than not I can read 
only a part of a book, because the proprietor 
of the paper wishes it either for himself or 
for a friend. In such case I find the printed 
slips very helpful, but I always rewrite these. 
Yes; I think I understand the underlying 
meaning of books. Some authors, like Win- 
ston Churchill and Mrs. Wiggs, are rather 
hard to get at; but most of them are quite 
plain. I don’t feel able to answer your other 
questions.” 


From Mr. Frank Lee Skips, of the 
Baltimore Examiner: 


“T don’t care what authors think of my 
reviews. I write them because I have to, not 
because I hope or expect to tell an author 
something he doesn’t know. Carrying coals to 
Newcastle is nothing to carrying wisdom to 
authors. For that reason I do not read a 
new book; I simply review it. It is bad 
enough to have to do this without having 
to read the book into the bargain. I review by 
title page and price mark. Anybody who 
can read figures and large type can “ review” 
the novel of commerce. These volumes pass 
me in review, so to speak, and I jot down 
their numbers and contents, just as I’d chalk 
up a line of freight cars. Yes; I have other 
fish to fry—or roast. I “review” plays and 
concerts, and write editorials. Underlying 
meaning of books? Well, I can grasp the 
underlying meaning of Charles Major's 
books; and I take it that the underlying 
meaning of James Lane’s Allen’s chaste fic- 
tion is that life is a fog, except in Arcady, 
where everything is as plain as a pikestaff 
and twice as warm. I certainly agree about 
the quo warranto proceedings. 


Mr. Jim Dumps, literary editor of 
the Chicago Evening Force, is lucid 
and brief. He writes: 


“I. I do neither—if I can get any one else 
to do it. II. I have no other work that seems 
like work after I have reviewed for an hour. 
III. Hush! hush! It’s bad enough as it is. 
IV. The wretched newspaper man writes 
breathlessly, with the exigent copy boy at his 
elbow. He hasn’t the leisure to break up the 
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English language that the ‘author’ has. V. 
Undoubtedly such a proceeding would lie, 
but it should be directed against the pub- 
lisher. Something in the nature of a shotgun 
quarantine would do for So-and-So. I may 
conclude by saying that my mission, as I 
understand it, is to prevent the public from 
buying books. As to authors in general, I 
find them occasionally instructive, sometimes 
illuminating, and always amusing.” 


“ Waddle”: The Story of a 


Perspicacious Porcupine * 


While watching the singular per- 
formance of a Black-crested Peewee, 
which was feeding its young with a 
spoon fashioned from a bit of birch 
bark, my alert ears detected a slight 
rustling in the fireweed (Epilobiwm 
angustifolium) which fringed the 
roadside. 

I turned my opera glass in that di- 
rection, and beheld “ Waddle.” 

Waddle was a porcupine. And if 
you have never seen a porcupine bal- 
ance himself on the tip of his tail, you 
have indeed missed something. 

Just why a porcupine essays—and 
not always, I fancy, with success—so 
difficult a feat, has puzzled us nature 
writers not a little. My colleague, the 
Rev. William Longbow, has suggested 
[“ The Porcupine High School In the 
Woods ”] that Erethizon dorsatus, be- 
ing an introspective animal, finds the 
position conducive to meditation; and 
this opinion I shared until I came to 
know Waddle. I am now convinced 
that the porcupine stands (if I may so 
phrase it) on his tail as a sort of prac- 
tice stroke, just as a golf player swings 
his club once or twice upon an imagin- 
ary ball before venturing the irrevoc- 
able tee. For after trying his hand, or 
I should say his tail, at balancing, 


*From “Queer Animals I Have Known,” 
by the Rev. Ananias F. Dubbe. 


Reading Sauce 






Waddle dropped back upon all fours, 
and began the ascent of the tallest fire- 
weed. 

If you have ever seen Epilobiwm 
angustifoliwm, you know that its stalk 
is not so thick as a telephone pole, nor 
so firm; and to climb it would test the 
balancing powers of a chipmunk, let 
alone so large an animal as a porcu- 
pine. But Waddle was equal to the 
test. As he neared the top the stalk 
swayed ever so little, but neither bent 
nor broke. Once at the summit, Wad- 
dle set about leisurely to strip the plant 
of its leaves, which fell in a little heap 
beneath him. Having denuded one 
plant, he climbed another, and another, 
while I jotted in my note-book a faith- 
ful account of his operations. 

Porcupines, as you know, are ex- 
tremely fond of the leaves of Epilo- 
bium angustifolium, especially dried; 
and I saw at once that Waddle, with a 
providence not exclusively characteris- 
tic of the squirrel, was laying in his 
winter “ prog.” 

But how did he propose to transport 
his supplies? A porcupine has no 
pouches back of his ears, as the squir- 
rel, nor has he the hip pockets of the 
bear. 

Ah! 

Rolling himself into a ball, Waddle 
shot his quills, as a young man shoots 
his cuffs, and bowled into the nearest 
heap of fireweed leaves. His sharp 
quills picked them up as a rolling stone 
gathers moss. The porcupine disap- 
peared, and in his place was a spherical 
mass of leaves about the size of a small 
bushel basket. 

This queer object rolled off down the 
road, and I should have followed had 
not my Black-crested Peewee returned 
at that moment with a fresh spoonful 
of insects to claim my attention. 
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An Unanswered Question 


BY WILLIAM fF. .LAMPTON 


HAT is the literature that lives? 
Is polished pen-stroke it? 
And does the file 
Put tear or smile 
In pathos or in wit? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Is it the special style, 
That magazines 


Run through their screens, 
Which stay to afterwhile? 


What is the literature that lives? 
The pale, enemic kind, 
Where culture gives 
The touch that lives 
And heart is lost in mind? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Are made-to-order things 
The noblest thought 
That pen has wrought? 
The songs a poet sings? 


What is the literature that lives? 
The red blood of the heart 
That colors true 
The work they do? 
Or is it cultured Art? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Is it what writers feel 
In their own words, 
As songs of birds, 
What noblest they reveal? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Matter or manner, when 
The writer leads 
To highest deeds 
In conquests of the pen? 








